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Editors’ 
introduction 


Sally McMillan 
Associate Editor 
Douglas J. Simpson 
Editor 

Texas Tech University 


Central to curriculum studies are questions dealing with what 
constitutes knowledge, education, and research. Just what “fits” under 
the umbrella of educational research, and who has the right to make 
these decisions? As two of this issue’s authors reference, the National 
Research Council’s Scientific Research in Education (2002) report made 
short work of these complex questions when they negated the legitimacy 
of post-structural and arts-based research and limited acceptable social 
science to what can be measured and replicated. The NRC’s reductionist 
perspective offers little hope of “progress” to the field of education, in that 
it ignores what contributing author Yvonna Lincoln refers to as the 
educational researcher’s need to perceive “the whole picture.” In con- 
trast, the diverse—and sometimes oppositional—articles featured in this 
issue of the Journal of Thought all grapple in some way with the 
importance of the research community broadening our collective visions 
of education and research. Regarded as a whole, the authors’ voices move 
readers beyond the NRC’s narrow “gold standard discourse” towards the 
possibility of exploring new educational standpoints. 

Developing an awareness of contexts, purposes, and philosophical 
suppositions beyond our own research standpoints is, then, a professional 
necessity. It is time—this issue seems to imply—to listen. However, as 
contributor Donna Adair Breault notes, “As academics, we are often far 
more comfortable pointing out and critiquing one another’s differences 
than seeking common ground.” The “common ground” of which Breault 
speaks (and to which others indirectly address) is not a matter of simple 
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compromise (i.e., we will now all enact mixed methods), but of construct- 
ing—albeit sometimes necessarily tenuous—connections between di- 
verse paradigms in order to honor multiple ways of being and knowing. 
For some, it is also a matter of removing imposed limitations. 

Integral to broadening our outlooks as researchers is the notion that 
we must not only accept tensions and contradictions among each other, 
but we must also embrace such tensions and contradictions within 
ourselves. The two are inseparable. For instance, what seems like a 
matter of establishing continuity to one might show itself as oppressive 
or impositional to another. Relational adjustments both to self and to 
others are necessary. 

Therefore to listen, to build, to broaden our collective outlook is to be 
in an ongoing state of flux and stretch. What this “broadening” looks like 
and how academics should work towards it, differs, of course, from 
author-to-author within this issue. Although different authors exemplify 
variations of modernist and postmodernist thought, a surprising number 
of themes are recurring. In particular, discussions involving identity 
formation, narrative formats, and Deweyan issues are threaded through- 
out this diverse representation of educational visions. 

Reflecting her background as a Deweyan scholar, Breault organizes 
much ofher discussion within “Reclaiming the Scientific Spirit: Common 
Ground for Educational Researchers,” around issues of continuity. 
Having cautioned readers concerning the potential of the NRC’s 2002 
report “to bifurcate the research community by denying the scientific 
nature of arts-based and other qualitative forms of research,” Breault 
holds out the possibility of academics reclaiming a shared “scientific 
spirit,” by constructing a type of four phase “normative framework” to 
evaluate qualitative research. She further explains, that as researchers, 
respect for the “scientific spirit” means that rather than becoming 
distracted by “the mechanics of methodology,” we must recognize that 
science is much more than narrowly technical; rather, it is complex and 
connected to our everyday experiences. To fail to recognize the legiti- 
macy, or scientific nature, of alternative forms of research, then, is “to 
deny the possibility of continuity within educational experiences.” And to 
assume that our experiences are “independent of one another,” not only 
short changes our understandings of the complexity of educational 
research, but it also prevents us from seeking important and complex 
connections within our own work. 

Critical of conventional researchers who reject others through a 
dogged adherence to narrowly technical research paradigms, she also 
questions those among postmodernist scholars who “in an effort to reject 
modernist practices [such] as classification, prediction, and causation,” 
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create new epistemologies, while maintaining that those with more 
modernist views are hegemonic. Breault contends that this position only 
serves to further “solidify” the academic “enclaves” that prohibit a 
collective recognition of continuity throughout educational research. 
Drawing from Deweyan scholarship to build her rationale, she also 
argues that an acceptance of at least some universals is necessary for the 
purposes of communication and the recognition of continuity. To her 
mind, such acceptance is essential for building “common ground,” for the 
furtherance of the “scientific spirit.” Breault’s focus on continuity, her 
desire to build “common ground” among diverse research paradigms is 
inclusive in nature. 

However, within “Revolutions in Qualitative Research: From Just 
Experience to Experiencing Justice,” Yvonna Lincoln’s perspective of 
what it means to broaden visions of educational research illustrates the 
paradoxical necessity of exclusionary spaces. Rather than center on 
issues of continuity, Lincoln addresses four “revolutionary” origins of a 
new consciousness within the field of qualitative research. Specifically, 
she labels her four “moments of consciousness” or “revolutions,” as The 
Study of Lived Experience, The Crises of Representation and Authority/ 
Legitimacy, The Performative Turn, and The Recommitment of Social 
Science to Social Purpose and Social Justice. Referring to the NRC’s 2002 
report, she writes, 


The current argument about which form of research is more scientific 
than some other, and whether there might be some “gold standard” for 
science, below which sit all other leaded or base varieties of scholarly 
inquiry, virtually pales in comparison to the rising consciousness(es) 
embedded in the postmodern turn, the post structural turn, the narrative 
turn, [and] the postcolonial. 


Momentous paradigm shifts, a “rising consciousness,” connotes changed 
identities. As Lincoln suggests, the very depth and breadth of identity- 
connected, philosophical turnings makes it quite difficult for those who 
have experienced them to “ever return to business as usual.” 

New tensions are added to building a “common [research] ground” 
when growing numbers experience the construction of their research 
standpoints as consciousness raising events. Juxtaposed with the other 
pieces in this issue, Lincoln’s article illustrates the reality that what 
conventional researchers might perceive as “normative” research values 
can be experienced as impositional constraints to those whose identities 
are rooted in alternative academic paradigms. Therefore, while attention 
to the interdependence of educational research is noteworthy, it is also 
necessary to honor the “revolutionary,” or exclusionary spaces of many 
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qualitative researchers when seeking to broaden the educational 
community’s dynamic collective vision. 

Having discussed the ethnographer’s consciousness that “a text is in 
acontinual state of production,” Lincoln also discusses the ways in which 
qualitative researchers have come to grapple with the “gap between 
reality and representation.” Lincoln points to researchers’ awareness of 
such tensions as the impetus behind the emergence of narrative and 
poetic forms within social science research. Lincoln’s article also explores 
the role of performativity in both the act and representation of research. 
Moving beyond the metaphor of a text, arts-based research often depicts 
the world as a “performance,” which attempts to structure researchers’, 
participants’, and audiences’ standpoints and provides an experiential 
“context through the medium of presentation.” Lincoln illustrates that 
what is important about the emergence of these particular “revolutions” 
is that they move us towards the awareness that research as performance 
not only “create[s] potential locations for audience members to explore 
and to experience,” but they also provide the awareness that “if experi- 
ence is a performance, then we are free to ‘perform’ a different way of 
being.” In turn, different ways of being and knowing open new possibili- 
ties for incorporating research as a vehicle for social justice. As Lincoln 
notes, “we need not ‘perform’ oppression. We can perform different 
stories for ourselves—‘mystories’ (Denzin, 2003)—and different stories 
for our communities.” 

Narratives performed or retold not only possess the potential to open 
up new ways of being, but as Donald Warren illustrates in “Slavery as an 
American Educational Institution: Historiographical Inquiries,” they 
also make spaces for seeing the field of education in ways that transcend 
the narrowness of “schooling.” Moving beyond the assumptions and 
binaries often embedded within traditional historical research, Warren 
advises that American historians who wish to understand and to repre- 
sent education in a more comprehensive manner must “accept the 
urgency of understanding the intersections of race and learning in the 
continuing formation of American society.” Within Warren’s article, he 
utilizes “narrative forms” (historical records, commentaries, novels, and 
storytelling) to explore and to interpret the biases, assumptions, discov- 
eries, and insights of key researchers who have focused on the roles that 
bondage played within the educations of both white and enslaved peoples 
within Southern society. 

Reminiscent of Dewey’s concern with miseducation, Warren teases 
out some of the false lessons that white society learned as a result of the 
contradictory values and oppressive behaviors that they practiced as 
“normative” within a slave culture. Insights into lived contradictions 
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cannot emerge solely from conventional research sources and formats. 
While Warren’s critique focuses on the work of educational historians, he 
also discusses our need as researchers to accept the narrative contribu- 
tions of “scholars, teachers, journalists, policy makers, jurists, and 
students young and old.” From Warren’s perspective, broadening our 
collective vision of what constitutes educational research involves a 
stronger emphasis on a multiplicity of voices and an acceptance of diverse 
narrative formats. Similar to Lincoln, his emphasis on the “intersection 
of race and learning” emerges from an exploration of researchers’ and 
participants’ identities—both cultural and individual. 

Identity emerging from story—theory emerging from lived experi- 
ences—is also David Stovall’s emphasis within “Engaging Community: 
Notes on the Necessity of Reflection.” Moving beyond traditional percep- 
tions of education as “schooling,” Stovall documents the experiences of 
the students within his graduate level education class as they sought to 
provide a Saturday tutoring program for neighborhood children within a 
local community center. 

Reflecting the general concerns of contributors such as Breault and 
Lincoln, Stovall explains, “As we are constantly reminded of the con- 
tested spaces within education, reflection on our practice becomes critical 
to the improvement of learning spaces.” Although many of Stovall’s 
“contested spaces” are the literal rooms and resources of a local commu- 
nity center, his article also brings to light those same contested research 
spaces recently denigrated by the NRC’s 2002 report. Within his introduc- 
tion, Stovall demonstrates his awareness that within the current re- 
search climate, he must build a rationale to explain both his deviation 
from traditional classroom settings and his construction of a critical 
“document couched in narrative.” 

However, it is narrative (reflections constructed through writing and 
through class discourse) that provides Stovall and his students with a 
context for recognizing the ways in abstract Deweyan theory reflects 
their concrete, lived experiences. He explains that during their attempts 
to meet “the educational needs of young people,” his class realized 
Dewey’s five phases of reflective thought throughout [their] experiences 
as facilitators in a community program.” The potential for utilizing 
narrative formats to aid students and teachers in constructing research 
identities is evident. 

An educational and research vision that attends to identity formation 
also emerges within Ben Mijuskovic’s “Ethical Principles, Criteria and 
the Meaning of Life.” Unique to Mijuskovic’s article is his exploration of 
educational standpoints or identities through classification systems. In 
particular, he proposes that his students learn the differences among 
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major philosophical schools of thought, which he details within an 
organizing chart. Reminiscent of the story form’s organizing power, 
Mijuskovic’s chart enables students to situate themselves within a larger 
philosophical context. 

It is his premise that individuals respond to the world consistently 
according to the logic of one particular philosophy. While Mijuskovic’s 
educational stance does not recognize the possibility of lived contradic- 
tions (or that human beings “switch” (or alter) paradigms to meet the 
needs of differing contexts), his attention to identity carries a force that 
is similar to that of the other contributing authors. His desire for students 
to recognize a life philosophy as their own reflects the notion that identity 
and education are integrated. 

Dana Manning, in reviewing The Ethics of Teaching (4 edition) by 
Kenneth Strike and Jonas Soltis, turns our attention to another form of 
research, albeit one that has much in common with any inquiry that 
involves, at least in part, normative ethical questions. In this kind of 
research, some critical inquiries are related to personal and historical 
narrative, the whole picture, ethical assumptions, common ground, 
normative universals, identity formation, gaps between perceptions and 
representations (and reality for some), so forth. Unlike Mijuskovic, 
Strike and Soltis largely leave the student’s philosophical roots out of 
their discussions, except as it may relate to consequentialist and non- 
consequentialist ethical theories although they demonstrate connections 
between cultural and religious diversity and ethical thinking. So, Man- 
ning shows how Strike and Soltis state or imply educational visions or 
standpoints that surpass the narrow confines of traditional research 
practices. It would seem that the questions, “just what fits under the 
education umbrella, and who has the right to make these decisions?” 
remain open. 

In the spirit of Dewey’s claim in “Progressive Education and the 
Science of Education,” one might say that the day that there is unanimity 
on the conclusions expressed in Scientific Research in Education is the 
day that we have achieved a “fixed and closed orthodoxy.” Instead of a 
narrow, dogmatic science of research, “different sciences” of research are 
needed. Thus, a work entitled Scientific Research in Education II seems 
in order. Thanks to Lincoln, Breault, Warren, Stovall, Mijuskovic, and 
many others such a volume is currently being written. 
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Reclaiming 
the Scientific Spirit: 


Common Ground for Educational Researchers 


Donna Adair Breault 
Georgia State University 


I don’t believe in marriage. ... Let me be clear about that. I think at worst 
it’s a hostile, political act—a way for small-minded men to keep women 
in the house and out of the way, wrapped up in the guise of tradition and 
conservative religious nonsense. At best, it’s a happy delusion. It’s two 
people who really love each other and have no idea how truly miserable 
they’re about to make each other. But when two people know that—and 
they decide with eyes wide open to face each other and get married 
anyway, then I don’t think it’s conservative or delusional. I think it’s 
radical, courageous, and very romantic... . (Taymor, 2002) 


A Critical Union 


This soliloquy from the movie Frida was given as a toast upon the 
marriage of Frida Kahlo and Diego Rivera, and I believe it offers a 
powerful revelation to us as educational researchers now faced with the 
challenge of reconciling tensions regarding the scientific nature of our 
work. For qualitative, quantitative, and arts-based researchers to enter 
into acommon discourse with eyes wide open—all the while knowing how 
divergent our basic epistemological assumptions are—is both radical and 
courageous. Yet, how can we be otherwise? Considering the current 
political climate where so much of the quality of the daily life of students 
and teachers is being based upon a narrowly defined concept of “scientifi- 
cally proven,” how can we not join in such a union? As researchers, we 
stand at acritical point and time, in which we need to make a commitment 
to each other, to schools, and to the scientific spirit that joins us. A 
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marriage of sorts is required between researchers who see the world very 
differently. In order to achieve this, I believe we must create a common 
ground in which the multiple forms of inquiry can come together—eyes 
wide open —and collectively “strive to be articulate” (Dewey, 1944a, p. 66). 


Reclaiming the Scientific Spirit 


In recent years, educators have debated the nature and legitimacy of 
educational research—particularly regarding the role of “science” within 
research. The publication of the NRC’s (2002) report, Scientific Research 
in Education, has further fueled that debate which now extends beyond 
the traditional quantitative/qualitative dichotomy to question the nature 
and legitimacy of various forms of research including that which is 
characterized as post-structural and arts-based. With this context in 
mind, I offer a normative framework to examine the degree of rigor 
present within qualitative and arts-based educational research. Further, 
I argue that a common ground is needed for discussing our modes of 
inquiry in order to promote the overall growth of knowledge and 
understanding within the field, and I offer necessary preconditions that 
must be met in order for the common ground to be formed and sustained. 
As Marshall (1984) contends, we need to consider the philosophical 
underpinnings of our work in educational research in order to ensure its 
integrity. To this end, I have engaged philosophical analysis of Deweyan 
inquiry in order to generate a normative framework for the necessary 
conditions of inquiry within qualitative and arts-base research. This 
framework offers a means through which we can keep each other in check 
and prevent the work in our field from weaving “a firmer fabric of 
misconception” (Dewey, 1933, pp. 20-21) by virtue of neglect, apathy, or 
neo-liberal positioning. 

It is one thing to introduce the argument that we need common 
ground and then focus on defending the position. This tact, as Popp (1998) 
reminds us, is consistent with Dewey’s notion of the desired, which is an 
image or idea as it first comes to mind. However, the stakes of the current 
accountability movement do not afford us the luxury of lingering within 
the ideological debate of the desired. Rather, I believe we need to concern 
ourselves with what Dewey (1939) characterized as the desirable, which 
is the desired when it has become the subject of our inquiry to consider 
the conditions needed to achieve it. Thus, if we engage in normative 
inquiry regarding the scientific nature of educational research, we 
deliberately move from the initial desire of a more inclusive character- 
ization of our work to substantive common ground through which we can 
hold ourselves epistemically responsible. 
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The Desired: A Professional Détente 


According to Page (2000), we need to form a détente within the 
qualitative community, not by seeking consensus, but by creating aspace 
where public deliberation and accommodation of criticisms can help us to 
develop acommon self-regulating culture. Rather than seeking standard- 
ization, we need to seek “stewardship” (Page, 2000, p. 101) where we act 
responsibly as researchers. This will happen only if we develop a 
systematic means through which we can critique one another’s work 
(Dewey, 1933). Faith in inquiry will make us responsible intellectuals 
(Dewey, 1910/1997) if that faith is not blind (Berliner, 2002) and if it is 
followed with a willingness to engage with others whose views may differ 
(Eisner, 1997; Lagemann, 2000; Page, 2000; Paul & Marfo, 2001; Pellegrino 
& Goldman, 2002). As Page (2000) notes, “To act responsibly is a double 
move: it means being responsive to alternative perspectives on their 
terms, as well as offering a response in one’s own terms so that the 
alternatives do not meet with silence” (p. 107). 

This challenge is particularly critical now that the National Research 
Council’s (2002) report has the potential to further bifurcate the research 
community by denying the scientific nature of arts-based and other 
qualitative forms of research. The NRC (2002) recognizes that research, 
whether qualitative or quantitative, possesses the same underlying logic 
of inference. Yet, they limit their view of science to exclude arts-based 
forms of inquiry from their definition. They justify this distinction by 
noting that arts-based research involves a “humanistic approach” that 
“builds on a very different epistemology” (p. 75). As such, they underes- 
timate the potential of the scientific spirit by relegating it to that which 
can be measured and replicated. As a result, they perpetuate a false 
ontological dualism between science and research and relegate part of the 
research community to the category of “less than” in terms of what it can 
offer schools. As Dewey (1925) warns, the NRC sets “science on an altar 
in a temple remote from the arts of life, to be approached only with 
peculiar rites” (p. 382) and thus privileges some forms of research as the 
“intellectual authority.” 


Beyond Détente—Seeking Common Ground 


In response to the NRC report and the continuing debate over the 
legitimacy of varied forms of educational research, the research commu- 
nity needs to identify a common ground upon which they can build a self- 
regulating culture. By recognizing the scientific spirit of all educational 
research, we can then explore the warrantabilility of the research 
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findings in order to enlarge our overall understanding of schooling. By 
finding a common ground within educational research and by creating a 
normative framework through which our work can be critiqued, the 
scientific spirit that is part of all research can be a liberating instrument 
within our collective efforts to confer “continued efficacy upon the object 
in which it is embodied” (Dewey, 1925, p. 368). 


The Desirable: 
A Source for Our Science in Educational Research 


With the desired in mind, I offer a normative framework for epistemo- 
logically responsible qualitative and arts-based research that is based upon 
Dewey's theory of inquiry. The framework, represented in the form of a 
syllogistic model, indicates the degree of warrantability evident within 
research. In relation to this framework, warranted assertions are achieve- 
ments stemming from the inquiry process. When we make warranted 
assertions, we are stating that we know something at a certain place and 
time, and we will continue to accept that as knowledge unless or until some 
other experience or facts indicate otherwise (Dewey, 1933; Dewey, 1938/ 
1991a). Such assertions are not drawn from casual observations. When a 
researcher notices something about her work, the observation may point 
to or indicate potential for warranted assertions, but in order to assign the 
assertion indicated by the observations higher epistemic status, she would 
have to test the observation in some way. 


Abstraction and Coherence 


Warrantability involves two essential qualities: abstraction and 
coherence. Abstraction occurs when we remove occurrences and obser- 
vations from their immediate experience in order to act upon them and 
thus increase our understanding of them in relation to their otherwise 
accumulated understandings. Abstraction liberates researchers from the 
limitations of empirical knowing because it allows them to consider more 
remote consequences of their actions. They have more flexibility in how 
they choose to handie educational situations based upon their deeper 
understanding of the phenomena. When they achieve a level of abstrac- 
tion, they can recognize more alternatives and have a more sophisticated 
understanding of the implications regarding the choices they make 
(Dewey, 1929). Because educational research deals with such complex 
phenomena (Berliner, 2002), we often have the potential to sustain a 
cyclical engagement of the inquiry process and thus achieve multiple 
levels of abstraction within our work. 
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While abstraction allows us to recognize more possibilities, coherence 
allows us to see how those possibilities fit together. Thus, when our 
findings are coherent they “reciprocally confirm and illuminate one 
another” (Dewey, 1929, p. 22). They add meaning to their overall under- 
standing regarding the problem at hand. Further, coherence of thinking 
propels researchers towards even more inquiry—indicating more points to 
consider, more questions to ask. It generates and sustains a “vital current” 
(Dewey, 1929, p. 44) among researchers that animates their collective 
understanding and binds them together as a community of learners. 

Systematic inference forms the basis for abstraction wherein re- 
searchers engage in induction and deduction to recognize the interdepen- 
dence of ideas that would otherwise remain unorganized and discon- 
nected (Dewey, 1933). Induction involves the regulation of processes by 
which researchers gather data for the purpose of forming concepts or 
theories. From the data, supporting and otherwise, researchers hope to 
generate explanatory values that can be applied or taken into consider- 
ation elsewhere. While induction leads researchers to construct an idea 
or theory, deduction compels them to test it. By engaging in deduction, 
researchers enlarge the meaning of the theory they have created. They 
explore what it all means—the “so what” of their research. Without this 
crucial element within the process, researchers cannot achieve signifi- 
cant levels of warrantability. As such, deduction is the critical link 
between theory and practice. With the double-movement of induction and 
deduction in mind (Dewey, 1933), we can consider the levels of abstraction 
achieved within research. Because the study of education is so complex, 
researchers may very well go through the double movement of induction 
and deduction multiple times within a single study. 


The Syllogistic Model 


With a notion of warrantability stemming from Dewey’s theory of 
inquiry in mind, this framework represents the necessary conditions of 
inquiry within qualitative and arts-based educational research in the 
form of a syllogistic model: 


Assertions/conclusions from educational research are warranted 
if and only if: 

(i) we have evidence of it (justification condition), 

(ii) it is true (truth condition), 

(iii) we believe it (belief condition). 


The Justification Condition 
Research meets the justification condition if it has evidence to prove 
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that which we as researchers claim. Evidence is the substance from which 
we abstract and through which the elements of our research cohere. 
Justification provides the support at a particular point and time and 
within a particular context that will carry us to a bigger idea—a larger 
meaning. As such, it offers us confidence in future possibilities (Garrison, 
1988). It does not preclude suggestion, ambiguity, or multiple meanings; 
therefore as a necessary condition for a common ground within educa- 
tional research, it does not exclude what Barone (2002) and others have 
described as arts-based or otherwise “fugitive” qualitative research. 


The Truth Condition 

The truth condition entails what we know about the subject at a point 
and time. It indicates anecessary awareness of the phenomena that isthe 
subject of the inquiry. This awareness may come from exploring other 
research regarding the phenomena or from deliberately regarding one’s 
experiences in relation to the phenomena in a thoughtful and systematic 
manner. Truth requires an intellectual and/or emotional commitment on 
the part of the researcher prior to the research taking place. Truth may 
take the form ofa conscious achievement for the purpose of further study, 
as when we engage in a thorough review of literature regarding a subject 
of study. It may also take the form of embedded knowing achieved 
through experience over time as indicated in Dewey’s (1934) notion of 
“spontaneous expression.” According to Dewey (1934), individuals engag- 
ing in spontaneous expression approach new subjects based upon a deeply 
embedded understanding of the subject based upon previous experience, 
and the previous experience creates “doors” through which the re- 
searcher can examine more possibilities regarding the phenomena 
observed. This form of truth is also consistent with what Schon (1983) 
refers to as reflection in action and what Slattery and Langerock (2002) 
refer to as “synthetical moments” (p. 350). According to these character- 
izations, we enter a situation with a certain level of awareness of its 
nature based upon prior experience, and through the process of acting on 
the situation in a deliberate way, we gain even greater understanding. 


The Belief Condition 

The final condition, the belief condition, involves an internal commit- 
ment to ideas larger than the immediate need of the research problem. 
Weall hold beliefs about teaching and learning and about the nature and 
purpose of schooling. We also maintain beliefs about teacher education, 
collaboration, and the relationship between theory and practice among 
other things. Our beliefs—wittingly or otherwise—guide our daily inter- 
actions, form our assumptions, and influence our perspectives as well as 
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our associations. As Dewey (1933) notes, they “culminate” into a “coher- 
ent fabric” of our understanding the world (p.83). 


The Syllogistic Model as a Normative Tool 

By creating a common ground through which we can examine our 
work as researchers, we can overcome ideological enclaves and begin to 
build a common culture in order to improve conditions for teachers and 
students. By using a framework to systematically and deliberately critique 
our work, that common culture can become a “self-regulating culture” 
liberated from the narrow views of science and research put forth by policy 
makers today. Thus, by identifying the source of the science of our work 
as researchers, we liberate ourselves and we create the conditions through 
which we can be good for something. (Dewey, 1944; Scheffler, 1964). 

I believe this tool will be effective only to the degree that it can be seen 
as inclusive of multiple forms of research including the more arts-based 
or “fugitive” forms. In this way, the model may provoke multiple 
perspectives that affirm the complex nature of education (Barone, 2001). 
If we can expose ourselves to the tensions within these multiple research 
perspectives, then we can possibly recognize our ontological vocation as 
researchers striving to become articulate (Dewey, 1934; Freire, 1998). To 
this end, we would move beyond traditional notions of science and seek 
acollective state of epistemic vulnerability. By virtue of our vulnerability, 
research would then become a courageous act—one in which we could 
collectively strive to become good for something (Dewey, 1944a). By 
making this sort of professional commitment to one another, we would 
eradicate the limitations of scientific management that pervade policy 
discourse today. Slattery and Langerock (2002) describe the possibilities 
within this union beautifully: 


The aesthetic scientist at work within research may be seen as acting 
inside a process of becoming—a moving respondent within the blurring 
trajectory lines bordering the flux and movement—the fold of inquiry. 
(p. 355) 


To this end, perhaps we need to heed the challenge Dewey (1991b/ 
1938) posed to the Washington Dance Association in 1938 when he 
encouraged them to consider a broader view of art—one that was more 
inclusive and tolerant—one that would enlarge them. In as much as the 
Dance Association needed to consider a broader view of art, educational 
researchers need to consider a broader view of science—one in which art 
is an integral part. Ifwecan reclaim the scientific spirit of inquiry (within 
qualitative and arts-based research) in such a way that that which brings 
us together as a community of researchers is more significant than that 
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which distinguishes us from one another, and if we can dosoin sucha way 
as to seek epistemic responsibility, then we can enlarge our collective 
identity and achieve a much-needed common professional culture. 


Necessary Conditions for A Research Union 


[realize this proposed normative framework is rife with challenges. As 
academics, we are often far more comfortable pointing out and critiquing 
one another’s differences than seeking common ground. Nevertheless, as 
Ryan and Hood (2004) argue, we need to broaden the base of our 
educational community in order to respond to current policies and 
practices enacted in the name of “science.” In order to do this, we need to 
move beyond our respective ideological and methodological differences. To 
that end, I propose four necessary conditions in order to explore the 
potential of this normative framework: rejecting the false dualism between 
science and research, rejecting the pluralization of epistemology, recogniz- 
ing that arts-based and postmodern forms of inquiry can co-exist with 
notions of warrantability within educational research, and enlarging our 
image of growth as the common aim of educational research. 


The Scientific Spirit 

First, in order to reject the false ontological dualism between 
research and science, we must dispel the characterization of scientific 
method as scientific management. Dewey (1991a) addresses two antino- 
mies that relate to the mis-characterization of scientific method: the 
universal is separate from the individual and the intellectual is separate 
from the practical. Regarding the former, Dewey argues that univer- 
sals, to the degree that they exist within scientific inquiry, exist for the 
purpose of making connections between experiences. They form a 
temporal understanding through which we solve problems. As such, 
they direct our actions without restricting us from possible solutions. 
Thus, science does not deny the complexity of our lives and our 
intellectual work. Rather, because of the complex nature of our work, 
we look to scientific inquiry as a means to form an intellectual 
community. Our intellectual interdependence is the source and sub- 
stance of our shared intellectual life, and universals are a continual 
manifestation of that life. 

Regarding the latter antinomy, Dewey notes that judgment brings 
together the practical and the intellectual to the degree that it is viewed 
within its evolving context. To achieve this, we must realize that 
judgment is a continuous process, and the value of the judgment is 
contingent upon its relationship to other judgments. When viewed in 
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these terms, it is the coherence within and among judgments that 
conjoins the practical and the intellectual: 


When judgment is completed, there is not judgment, but a certain 
value. As long as we are making out the judgment or familiarizing 
ourselves with it, the two elements of subject and predicate stand out 
as separate, but afterwards the value is a single idea in the mind. 
(Dewey, 1896/1988, p. 44) 


This mis-characterization of research and science often occurs when, 
as in the case of the NRC’s report, we allow the mechanics of methodology 
to take precedence over the general aim of inquiry. Focusing on the 
mechanics of research methodology can lead to two troubling lines of 
thought. First, rejecting the legitimacy of scientific inquiry within 
educational research denies the possibility of continuity within educa- 
tional experiences. When we deny continuity, we assume that our 
experiences are independent of one another. Thus, the decisions we 
make are based on something subjective, personal, or perhaps existential 
and have no bearing on a collective understanding of phenomena. 
Without recognition of continuity within our work as researchers, we 
may fail to see that idiosyncrasy and complexity are not necessarily 
incompatible with a collective sense of achieved understanding. Second, 
if we do not consciously try to move beyond technical images of science 
within our work as researchers, we may not only fail to recognize the 
potential for complexity within achieved understanding, we may also fail 
to actively seek such connections within our work. Therefore, by 
eradicating the false ontological dualism between research and science, 
we can proceed in our work as researchers with faith that we can learn 
from each other and that what we achieve collectively within the field is 
far greater than the sum of its parts. 


“Epistemologies” and the New Cynics 


There has been a troubling tendency in recent years among research- 
ers who separate themselves from modernist epistemic premises (Denzin, 
1995; Eisenberg, 1995; Erickson, 2003; St. Pierre, 2002); Hack (1998) 
characterizes such scholars as the “New Cynics.” In an effort to reject 
such modernist practices as classification, prediction, and causation, 
some postmodern researchers make references to “epistemologies” in 
their assessment of the field and thus classify themselves and “their” 
epistemologies as “other” or “rejected.” By creating images of multiple 
epistemologies, they have further solidified the existence of ideological 
and methodological enclaves within the field of educational research, and 
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in doing so, they label any form of inquiry that reflects more modernist 
views as hegemonic. For example, in a recent AERA symposium regard- 
ing the scientific nature of educational research, one presenter declared 
the following: “In contemporary high modernist parlance, science con- 
notes rigor and certainty. It provides a warrant for true belief—a ground 
for a master narrative” (Erickson, 2003). This presenter’s line of reason- 
ing offers no room for common ground through which researchers 
claiming diverse epistemic premises can work together. If you strive to 
achieve warrantability in any modernist sense, then you operate from a 
different and thus hegemonic epistemology, and community cannot 
thrive within hegemony. 

By considering research in terms of separate epistemologies, re- 
searchers have created categories with the field and as such, have created 
a class system. It is no different in educational research than it is in 
economics. By creating separate classes, ideological enclaves are created 
and, depending upon the epistemological disposition of the critic, certain 
methodological groups are “otherized” and silenced. They become re- 
jected epistemologies (St. Pierre, 2002), while the others stand as “master 
narratives” (Erickson, 2003). 

Could it be that some researchers are using the term “epistemology” 
as a labeling device rather than recognizing its dynamic philosophic 
potential? Hack (1998) explores the implications of such pluralization in 
feminist epistemology and concludes that this label conveys a notion of 
inquiry that should be politicized. According to Hack, not only is this 
epistemologically unsound, it is also socially and intellectually danger- 
ous—replacing a search for meaning with propaganda. Thus, by denying 
the ideological vibrancy and potential of epistemology, St. Pierre (2002) and 
others resort to finger pointing and name calling such as “master episte- 
mology” (p. 26) and “occular” and “voyeuristic” forms of knowing (Denzin, 
1995, p. 9) regarding anything scientific. In doing so, the “New Cynics” force 
researchers into a destructive dichotomy: postmodern epistemology— 
you re either for us or against us. This sounds dangerously familiar to other 
attempts toward coalition building in recent U.S. history. 


Art, Science, and a Broader Research Continuum 


In order to acknowledge that arts-based, postmodern, and otherwise 
“fugitive” research can co-exist within notions of warrantability suggested 
in this model, we need to first explore the common nature shared between 
the two. As Eisner (1995) notes, “. . . the arts have no monopoly on art. 
There is art in science just as surely as there is art in art” (p. 1). Slattery 
and Langerock (2002) concur: “. . . there is an artistry to scientific 
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engagement—but one should do more than merely reference one another” 
(p. 355). Dewey himself identifies connections between art and science. 
According to Dewey (1929/1954), both art and science are a function of 
practice initiated by a problem. They relate to life by reconstructing 
experience. Further, both art and science strive to integrate elements of 
a situation through action upon those elements. He notes, “Science is an 
instrumentality of and for art because it is the intelligent factor in art . . 
. A genuine instrumentality for is always an organ of an end. It confers 
continued efficacy upon the object in which it is embodied” (1925, p. 378). 

While art and science may serve different functions within the 
inquiry process and they may do so from different perspectives, they are 
both, nevertheless, vital functions in the achievement of meaning. As 
Dewey (1934) notes, science states meanings from an abstracted level 
while art expresses them more directly from experience. The difference 
is merely a matter of rhythm of emphasis. For the sake of illustration, 
consider van Gogh’s critique of his paining of the Rhone River. In a letter 
to his brother, he describes the colors he uses in his painting, “... sky and 
river are the color of absinthe, the quays of shade of lilac, the figures 
leaning on the parapet, blackish, the iron bridge an intense blue, witha 
note of vivid orange in the background, and a note of intense malachite” 
(Dewey, 1934, p. 85-86). Yet, Dewey notes that later in the letter van Gogh 
acknowledges more than the colors he used. He tells his brother, “I am 
trying to get something utterly heartbroken” (p. 86). In essence, van Gogh 
makes both statements and expressions regarding his work—and both 
forms of critique are vital in achieving meaning. 

Therefore, we need to blur the boundaries between art and science in 
our work just as Eisner and Powell (2002) saw social scientists blurring the 
boundaries of work and selfin order to create form—whether that form was 
qualitative or theoretical. In achieving this blurring trajectory (Slatter & 
Langerock, 2002), we would honor the conjoint nature of theory and 
practice and thus honor educational practices, which are intelligent 
(Dewey, 1944a). Otherwise, the division of the field and the silencing of one 
form of research for the sake of another are inevitable (Dewey, 1925). 
Barnes describes the relationship as the following: ‘. . . all genuine 
experience is intelligent experience, experience guided by insight derived 
from science, illuminated by art, and made a common possession through 
education” (Dewey, Barnes, Buermeyer, Mullen, & DeMazia, 1954, p. 9). 


The Aim of Inquiry 


I believe the initial three conditions necessary in order to explore the 
potential of the proposed normative framework can be achieved if we 
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recognize the desired common aim of our educational research—growth in 
a Deweyan sense. According to Dewey, the aim of education as well as life 
itselfis growth. Upon initial examination, this may appear to fit quite nicely 
with the NRC’s notions of science as cumulative knowledge, but I believe 
it means a great deal more. Paul Shaker (2005), in a recent reflection, 
poignantly identifies the significance of this concept in such a way that can 
relate beautifully to our work as researchers. In reflecting upon the 
ideological vibrancy of Dewey’s notion of growth, Shaker first explores its 
meaning in relation tothe significance of change. Growth as change focuses 
on the process rather than the product—an image that may appear 
somewhat sacrilegious at a time when educational policy focuses so heavily 
on accountability. However, collectively striving for growth as a means of 
change offers a means through which we as educational researchers can 
attempt to address the complexity of our work. In this manner, all of our 
work as researchers is formative. We do not stop in certainty, but instead 
we bind ourselves to the work of others as a part of the natural process of 
change. Shaker also notes that Dewey’s notion of growth considers chance 
as a critical aspect of our work as educators. As noted in a recent AERA 
symposium on scientific research, we cannot manipulate controls like hard 
scientists operating from Petri dishes and microscopes. Rather, Dewey’s 
notion of growth allows us to respond to the idiosyncratic and the 
unpredictable found in life in schools. To this end, according to Shaker, 
growth is “the consummate open-ended aspiration” (p. 61). 


Significance of this Project 


As educational researchers, we hold the potential to change the way 
people think about schooling (Willinsky, 2002). Yet, until we create and 
sustain a self-regulating culture, we will continue to be ignored by federal 
policy makers and grant funding agencies. By failing to see how science is 
a part of what we do, we remove ourselves from the national conversation 
regarding schooling, and thus minimize the transformative potential we 
have as educational researchers. (Feuer, Towne, & Shavelson, 2002). 

Further, finding common ground in order to judge the warrantability 
and rigor of our work in research may be the only means we have to 
prevent all educational research from be translated into “sausage ma- 
chines” (Dewey, 1933, p. 39) where all findings emerge in predictable, 
technical, and measurable forms (Berliner, 2002; Erickson & Gutierrez, 
2002). If the scientific spirit is a prerequisite for public knowledge and 
understanding (Scheffler, 1964), and if groups of educational researchers 
exclude themselves from that public space, what can we hope for in terms 
of future educational policy? By rejecting the scientific spirit of our work, 
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we increase the potential of “intellectual scapegoating” and division 
within the field (Phillips, 1995, p. 95). This is not to say that science is the 
answer to all our methodological woes, but it holds the potential for 
researchers to work together toward making a difference. The possibility 
found by using Dewey’s theory of inquiry as a basis for acommon ground 
in educational research offers hope in a time when hope through our work 
as researchers is desperately needed. 


Conclusion 


The lesson of the marriage of Frida and Diego should not be lost on 
qualitative, quantitative, and arts-based researchers. While we may not 
be faithful to the same epistemic premises within our work as research- 
ers, we must nevertheless be loyal to the scientific spirit that guides our 
collective efforts. Without a détente within the field, we will never be able 
to achieve that sense of loyalty—and without loyalty, we cannot hope to 
create common ground through which a community of inquiry could 
thrive. How do we create common ground in educational research where 
we can be stewards of a self-regulating culture? We need to ensure 
opportunities for all forms of research to be heard. For that to have any 
meaning at all, however, we must also be willing to listen. We need to see 
that which brings us together—the scientific spirit—as far more impor- 
tant than that which makes us different. Finally, in this professional 
orchestration, we need to work together to esteem something greater 
than ourselves. We need to embrace our ontological vocation of striving 
to be articulate. I hope this suggested normative framework could be a 
starting point for this endeavor. 

Following the wedding toast in the movie Frida, the wedding guests 
raised their glasses with knowing grins. They turned to Frida and Diego 
and toasted to their marriage, all the while wondering, some silently and 
others aloud, how long the marriage would last. While tumultuous at 
times, the two remained together until Frida’s death. With that same sort 
of faith in the unlikely, I encourage quantitative, qualitative, and arts- 
based researchers to metaphorically raise a glass—Here’s to a détente 
within the field, to a public intellectual space for a self-regulating culture, 
and to a dynamic faith in the scientific spirit that binds us all. 
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Despite assurances from Washington that there is only one genuine 
form of scientific inquiry (NRC, 2002), that being conventional experi- 
mental method—frequently labeled the “gold standard”—the growing 
attraction of qualitative research seems undiminished for the past 25 
years. In part, this attraction to qualitative research is due to a growing 
sophistication regarding the very real limitations of experimental method, 
even for randomized field trials (Mosteller & Boruch, 2002) where the 
payoff purports to be solid causal information regarding “what works” and 
what doesn’t. Also in part the attraction appears to be the search for 
inquiry models which take account of the great difficulty in establishing 
short causal chains in a messy, human world, but which lend deep 
understanding of social phenomena. Another part of the attractiveness 
of qualitative methods is their heavy, although not exclusive, reliance on 
narrative methods and narrative reporting formats. The recognition that 
humans are storytelling creatures, that we narrate the existence of 
ourselves and others, has created a climate of acceptance for the role of 
language, the power of description, the hidden and delicious puzzles of 
literary tropes, the nearness of emotion, feeling, caring, connection, 
community engendered by narration. The very color of human existence 
is brought closer with narration. Abstractions are useful for some kinds 
of knowing, but deep human meaning is only conveyed with stories, with 
“tales of the field” (van Maanen, 1988), with narrative. With stories, we 
perform our own existences; in part, we become who we narrate 
ourselves—and others—to be. 
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Elsewhere, Norman Denzin and I have spoken about the great 
periods or ages of qualitative research and methods (Denzin & Lincoln, 
1994; 2000; 2005; Lincoln & Denzin, 1994, 2000, 2005). While some 
disagree with our conceptions of how the field of qualitative research has 
grown and developed (Atkinson, Coffey, Delamont, Lofland & Lofland, 
2001), nevertheless there are markers along the way that are identifi- 
able, even though each of the ages also circulates in the present moment, 
even as the future is being created. At some near distance, it seems to 
me that there are events, which are more momentous than others. Some 
shifts in the practices and development of qualitative research represent 
rather more normal growth and increasing sophistication. Other shifts 
represent significant mindset alterations. They are, like the “origin of 
consciousness in the breakdown of the bicameral mind” of which Julian 
Jaynes (1976) writes, ruptures in thinking from which no one who 
experiences such a break can go back. 

It is those origins of a new consciousness in the field to which I wish 
to address this work, simply because it seems we are on the verge of anew 
consciousness once again. Indeed, the pace of change in the field, and the 
subtle but swift metamorphoses, which permeate thinking almost in- 
stantly, seem to have created an almost permanent state of unrest, 
turmoil and ferment. Indeed, the current argument about which form of 
research is more scientific than some other, and whether there might be 
some “gold standard” for science, below which sit all other leaded or base 
varieties of scholarly inquiry, virtually pales in comparison to the rising 
consciousness(es) embedded in the postmodern turn, the poststructural 
turn, the narrative turn, the postcolonial conscience/consciousness, the 
veritable explosion of indigenous voices, and the multitude of standpoint 
epistemes proposed. 

Different writers might address different moments within the emer- 
gence of qualitative research as a disciplinary field in its own right. I, 
however, have chosen four moments of consciousness that I feel can fairly 
be called revolutions. They are first, the recognition of different premises 
for the study of lived experience; second, the crises of representation and 
authority/legitimacy; third, the performative turn; and fourth, the 
recommitment of social science to social purpose and social justice. I 
want to talk about each in turn, and then finally, suggest what I see 
emerging from this cauldron as the new consciousness. 


The Study of Lived Experience 


Well over 30 years ago, there was an explicit and well-explored 
understanding that “ethnographies are guided by an implicit narrative 
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structure” (Bruner, 1986, p. 139), astructure “impregnated with meaning” 
(Turner, 1986, p. 33). That meaning-stuffed structure, however, is not 
static. Rather, “a text is in a state of continual production; it is not a fixed 
re-production of something outside itself that it merely refers to” (Boon, 
1976, p. 33). Anthropologists drawing on the psychology of experience in 
the work of William James saw experience in ever richer and deeper, more 
“incandescent” and “transformational” terms than anthropologists of the 
previous generations. Jack Katz (2004, pp. 281-2) draws distinctions 
between earlier ethnographies, describing them as “worker ethnogra- 
phies,” “aristocratic genres,” and “bourgeois professional” texts. These are 
merely some of the possible descriptions of previous-generation ethnogra- 
phies (for others, see van Maanen, 1986), but each of the distinctions fails 
to come to terms with experience and the expressions of experience, which 
are made in the social effort to communicate. 

The anthropology of lived experience takes meaning beyond the 
merely observed, beyond the inferred, into a far more transformational 
and performative interpretation. For Turner and Bruner (1986), “An- 
thropologists of experience take others’ experiences, as well as their own, 
as an object” (Bruner, p. 23). Itis here that the ethnographer moves from 
conventional science’s “subjects” to “subjectivities” (Tolman & Brydon- 
Miller, 2001), and both the “confessional tales” of van Maanen (1986), and 
the intensely reflective autoethnographic study (Ellis, 2004; Ellis & 
Bochner, 1996) emerge. It is at this critical juncture that ethnographers 
began to suspect that there was more to it than either the simple 
recording of daily experience, often from a distance (the “aristocratic” 
genre), or even a rich contrast between experience and stereotypes 
(“worker ethnography”). Rather, as Bruner (1984) phrased it, “...the 
distinction is between life as lived (reality), life as experienced (experi- 
ence), and life as told (expression)” (p. 7). Even at that, he explains—and 
we have all experienced the phenomenon—“Some experiences are 
inchoate, in that we simply do not understand what we are experiencing, 
either because the experiences are not storyable, or because we lack the 
performative and narrative resources, or because the vocabulary is 
lacking.... [Rather] There are inevitable gaps between reality, experience 
and expressions, and the tension among them constitutes a key problem- 
atic in the anthropology of experience” (Bruner, 1986, pp. 6-7). This key 
problematic is an issue to which I shall return in a moment. For the 
moment, the key understanding derived from this seemingly simple set 
of distinctions is that “experience is culturally constructed” (p. 6). 

Reality (the elusive love-object of positivist science) becomes ever 
harder to approach as humans appropriate her into their individual and 
participant experiences, constructing and reconstructing her into their 
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own expressions and narrations of their lives. She grows more distant 
with each telling ofthe “sighting”. Bruner described this phenomenon as 
Rosaldo does: as a form of textual play. He comments (1986) that “To 
paraphrase, people not only construct their worlds, but watch themselves 
doing the construction, and then enter and believe in their constructed 
worlds” (p. 25). 

The social construction of reality, and its interpretation as “lived 
experience” (as well as “expression”), represents a decisive thinking 
displacement, a paradigm shift, for ethnographers and qualitative re- 
searchers. Ifreality, the Lovely Maiden of legend and song, is aculturally 
constructed reality, differing from culture to culture, and if she shape- 
shifts to fit the needs of a culture, linguistic group, social situation, class 
hierarchy, historical moment, then perhaps it is not she for whom we 
search, but rather her constitutive and reconstitutive meanings in that 
place and in that moment in time. 

A science which seeks human meanings, rather than some elusive 
single reality, is itself a seriously reconstituted scientific reality. Its 
fundamental assumptions and basic axiomatic structure are re-envi- 
sioned in terms of the project itself, not grounded in some a priori system 
pre-specifying the terms of our labor and the products for which we 
“contract.” We envision ourselves as searching for different “facts” and 
findings: interpretations rooted in cultural understandings; rites, ritu- 
als, performances, enactments, myths, stories, expressions; material 
objects as forms of expression; art and artistic productions; texts, plays, 
novels, poems, essays; not a truth, or the truth, but rather many partial 
truths (Clifford, 1986). An interpretive social science directed toward 
comprehending, on their own terms, culturally embedded meanings, 
calls for a radically reconfigured philosophical basis (Lincoln & Guba, 
1985; Crotty, 1998; Flick, 1998). 

The emergence of not one, but several, radically reconfigured 
philosophical models of inquiry—interpretivist, constructivist/construc- 
tionist, critical theorist, participatory—and the congeries of theoretical 
and standpoint lenses and epistemologies which accompany them— 
poststructural, postmodern, feminist, race and ethnic standpoints, bor- 
der epistemologies, indigenous and First Nation ontologies, queer and 
embodied theories, and others—have signaled the most fruitful paradig- 
matic and methodological revolution of the last century. Despite hard 
pressure to discipline, or better still, to contain, the methodological 
explosion (Canella & Lincoln, 2004; Lincoln & Cannella, 2004), and to 
discredit the development and elaboration of new philosophical and 
paradigmatic inquiry models, qualitative research continues to be de- 
ployed for a variety of disciplined inquiry purposes: research, evaluation 
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and policy studies, as well as deconstructive analyses and Foucauldian 
archaeologies. 


Representation, Authority, Legitimacy 


A revolution of the second order arrived in the form of crises of 
representation and authority. Representational crises are tripartite. 
Those three directions for the crisis surrounded “an understanding that 
qualitative researchers can no longer directly capture and hence repre- 
sent lived experience”; the practice of writing “the ethnographer’s 
text...as if an objective accounting of the world could be produced”; and 
the writing occurred “in the absence of any thought given to praxis, or the 
action that might be engendered by any given text” (Lincoln & Denzin, 
2003, p. 17). The representational crisis arose as ethnographers recog- 
nized that conventional science’s demand that representations speak to 
some preexistent and stable reality was a ‘front’. The very language used 
to represent ‘reality’ was itself a discursive convention. Clifford (1986) 
points out in summary that 


New historical studies of hegemonic patterns of thought (Marxist, 
Annaliste, Foucaultian) have in common with recent styles of textual 
criticism (semiotic, reader-response, post-structural) the conviction 
that what appears as “real” in history, the social sciences, the arts, even 
in common sense, is always analyzable as a restrictive and expressive 
set of social codes and conventions. (p. 10) 


By calling attention to the socially “coded” nature of our representations, 
particularly representations of non-Western or indigenous peoples, we 
automatically drew attention to the accuracy, the legitimacy, the verisi- 
militude, the veridicality, ofall our accounts. The fidelity of ethnographic 
texts to linguistic and semiotic conventions and cultural codes proved to 
be stronger than the fidelity of such texts to the lived experience they 
sought to represent. And if they failed, in a “scientific method” sense, to 
accurately and completely represent the social reality they traveled so far 
to discover, what did they represent, if anything? Clifford proposes that 


“Cultures” do not hold still for their portraits. Attempts to make them 
doso always involve simplification and exclusion, selection ofa temporal 
focus, the construction of a particular self-other relationship, and the 
imposition or negotiation of a power relationship. (1986, p. 10) 


The exploration of this gap between reality and its representation, which 
I referred to earlier as a major problematic in ethnographic writing, has 
haunted ethnographic theorizing, and driven the philosophical and 
analytic momentum toward more literary and narrative, as well as 
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poetic, forms of representation (see, e.g., Brady 2000, 2003; 2005, as well 
as other ethnographic and anthropological poets). The recognition of self- 
other-Other constructions and projections, the humbling j’accuse of 
colonizing power relations (Smith, 1999), the realization of the historicity 
of accounts, the comprehension that “culture is radically plural” (Bruner, 
1986, p. 23), all have made the ethnographic project precarious, and 
theorizing thorny. 

The roughest slide, of course, was the realization of the temporal 
placement, historicizing situation, and partiality of Western accounts, in 
part led by the postmodern and poststructural theoretical critiques, in 
part led by postcolonial critiques from natives, local peoples, indigenous 
nations and expatriates. Representation, especially of native peoples, ran 
the criticisms, frequently embedded stereotypes, legends, mysterious- 
ness, and even myths (Said, 1978), a museum-like “monumentalism” 
which appeared to grant the peoples studied a timelessness, an unchang- 
ing and “static” quality which belied dynamic processes at work within the 
local populations (Rosaldo, 1989), a kind of turista approach to humans 
and human life resulting in interesting forms of transculturation (Pratt, 
1992). In the final analysis, Western ethnographers have had to concede 
that “...ethnography is not the privileged authoritative voice about native 
peoples; it is, rather one mode of representation.” (Bruner, 1986, p. 18). 
For some colonized peoples, this one mode of representation was less 
than useless (L.T. Smith, 1999). 

Hard on the heels of the crisis of representation was the crisis of 
authority (or legitimacy, as some would have it). The crisis of authority 
queried the ethnographic community as to their legitimacy and authority 
in creating their representations at all. Linda Tuhiwai Smith (1999) says 
of this crisis 


Indigenous communities have struggled since colonization to be able to 
exercise what is viewed as a fundamental right, that is to represent 
ourselves. The representing project spans both the notion of represen- 
tation as a political concept and representation as a form of voice and 
expression. (p. 150) 


Representation is but one of 25 critical projects for indigenous peoples 
that Smith nominates. 

The authority to represent oneself represents a restructured power 
relationship between studied and studier; in fact, it makes such distinc- 
tions as “studied” and “studier” both irrelevant and neocolonial. A 
reconfigured ethnography operates altruistically (Denzin, 2003; L.T. 
Smith, 1999), with acommunitarian ethic, guided by questions of mutual 
interest which seek to solve real-world issues faced by the community in 
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which the inquiry takes place, often with researchers who are themselves 
members of the community. It is most often they who determine 
appropriate methods for gathering data, and how best to talk to commu- 
nity members without giving offense, with proper respect, and without 
becoming themselves laughingstocks. 

Trading in one’s westernized authority is a humbling task for 
ethnographers, whether anthropologists or educational researchers. 
Such a trade, however, stands for recognition of human rights to self- 
determination, and the necessity of the West’s taking into account a 
globalized world. 


The Performative Turn 


The performative turn is likewise upon us, although it was prefigured 
for a halfdozen decades before we recognized it for what it was. The great 
project of ethnographers—culture and understanding various cultures— 
is deeply implicated in the performative and narrative turns in ethno- 
graphic work. As Denzin notes, “We inhabit a performance-based, 
dramaturgical culture” where “culture itself becomes a dramatic perfor- 
mance” (1992, p. x). Radical calls for performance ethnography and the 
performativity in the ethnographic act (all of them, but most seriously 
and predominantly the relationship between inquirer and her co-partici- 
pants) assume that “ifthe world is a performance, not a text, the today we 
need a model of social science that is performative” (Denzin, op. cit., p. 11). 

When ethnographers speak of performing culture, they are not 
referencing acting and enacting some textual version of lived experience. 
Rather, they characterize an essential and revolutionary shift toward 
discarding the notion of culture as “text” to be deciphered altogether. The 
“text” and the “performance” do not parallel each other; rather, they are 
orthogonal and exist in different planes. Dening talks about both history 
and anthropology as performances and performative, because they both 
represent selections from experience, from narration, and from real 
lives. Dening (1996, p. 127) putit better than anyone who has ever written 
about it: “The brilliance of theatre is that it represents experience and 
offers us the conventionalities by which the representation can be 
interpreted.... Experience represented in the theatre is dressed with the 
same particularities of everyday experience and has the larger-than-itself 
quality of everyday experience, but is transformed by being selected and 
shaped for interpretation. It does not replicate reality. It re-dresses 
reality.” As Bruner (following Derrida and Barthes) observes, “The 
performance does not release a preexisting meaning that lies dormant in 
the text.... Rather, the performance itselfis constitutive” (1986, p. 11). In 
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plainer language, the performance does not derive from some cultural 
‘text’; rather, the performance enacts the culture directly and non- 
derivatively. 

Scholars of performance (Dwight Conquergood, Jim Mienczakowsi, 
Kristin Langellier, Soyini Madison, Bryant Alexander, Johnny Saldana, 
Greg Dening, and others), have drawn connections between personal 
narratives (Madison, 2003; Langellier, 2003), cultural politics, and perfor- 
mance as amoral and emancipatory practice (Mienczakowski, 1995, 2000, 
2001). Most ethnodramatists, performance ethnography scholars and 
scholars of this topic would agree with Kapferer (1986): 


Lisolate two aspects of performance: asthe structuring of standpoint and 
as the structuring of context through the medium of presentation. The 
analysis of both aspects is critical to an understanding of how ritual 
establishes and transforms meaning and experience for participants, 
and for understanding how ritual might create the potential for engaging 
participants in the one experience as well as enabling their reflection on 
that experience. (p. 194) 


Standpoint establishes the relationship between performer/author, re- 
spondent and audience-participants. It suggests one or more social, 
cultural or political locations from which the author is coming, or 
standpoints where those who collaborated with her on the original 


research (from which the performance is drawn) are located. Standpoint 
structures displayed within the performance (or reading) also create 
potential locations for audience members to explore and experience. 
Experience once lived becomes experience, which others can now live, 
however temporarily. 

The structuring of context through the presentation creates the 
specific issues which are constitutive of the “meat,” or the subject, of the 
performance. The context might be encounters with racism, labor issues, 
community organizing, racial identity, homophobia/heterosexism, do- 
mestic abuse, life on disappearing family farms (see, for instance, the 
work of Michal McCall), the experience of newly-arrived immigrants, or 
of being illegal immigrants, drug abuse, cancer survivors, or other critical 
issues which have the power to oppress, to render silent a voice which 
needs to be heard, or to police and/or regulate or discipline. The author’s 
structuring of context invites the audience-participants into a world with 
which they may have had little experience, but which becomes an arena 
in which audience members may begin to build deep understanding, 
compassion, community, and within which they may imagine new ways 
of acting in and on the world. Context creates the shape of another’s 
experience sufficiently richly that audiences can begin to share and 
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comprehend pain, oppression, and injustice with an expanded sense of 
humanity and brotherhood. As Greg Dening so poignantly put it, “Where 
else in the world than among those who Franz Fanon identified as The 
Wretched of the Earth (1963) is so much poetry being made, so many 
stories being told, so many histories being written, so many paintings 
being painted. Such theatre is never just repetitive. Itis always inventive. 
It is always liberating” (1996, p. 114). 

As already mentioned, Kapferer locates both the transformation of 
meaning and the reflection on that meaning in the experience of 
participation enabled by performance, and by an analysis of both aspects, 
structuring of standpoint and structuring of context. But what purpose 
does the transformation of meaning serve? I believe the answer is to be 
found in theater from the Greek comedies and tragedies of thousands of 
years ago, onward. Ethnographic performance commands us to laughter 
(when appropriate), or to pity, enlarging our vision of what it means to be 
human, and in this special case, of what it means to suffer, to be subjected 
to oppression, to injustice, to being, as the ancient Greeks would say, 
ground in the mill of the gods. Ethnographic performance, however, goes 
even farther than the ancient Greek tragedies; it also invites us to 
imagine new ways of being in the world. For if culture is performed, if 
experience is a performance, then we are free to “perform” a different way 
of being. We are free to perform a different kind of society, a radically 
altered form of community, than that which we share now. Compared to 
other, non-ethnographic performances and plays, we are invited to do 
more than “view” one situation, or witness temporarily some human 
misery. Rather, as participants, we are asked to experience the context 
first-hand, and tojoin in community with other participants to make this 
experience our own. As we and the experience are both transformed, we 
can envision a more just community and apprehend how to help bring 
that world into existence. 

There are, of course, other reasons to engage the varieties of 
performance, reader’s theatre, community portrayals, or other kinds of 
plays, theater and/or performance. A given audience may not be first- 
language English. A given set of audience-participants may not be 
literate. Or they may be children. But the performance is always already 
about engagement, transformation, reflection and action; strong ethno- 
graphic performance pieces are those which best grip audiences with all 
four transformative experiences and permit participants to move out of 
the performance with incitement to a being-in-the-world possessed of a 
reborn consciousness. 
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Social Science for Social Justice 


The fourth revolution accompanies and grows from the first three, 
and extends their tranfigurative power with a concerted persuasion of 
logic. A gathering storm of voices is arguing that we have too little money, 
too few resources, to conduct research merely to satisfy the curiosity of 
some scientist; rather, we have some obligation to address a serious 
social science to social problems and issues (Bleier, 1984). It follows 
transparently that since social and economic (as well as educational) 
inequity abounds, since racism permeates every aspect of social and 
cultural life, since discrimination exists in every critical arena of human 
life—issues of social justice might [well] predominate a social science 
research agenda. 

However, itis not just any old social science we should consider worth 
pursuing in the context. Rather, some of the projects which appear to be 
most attractive in terms of availability of funding, or the support of a 
right-leaning federal government, are those which imbibe the heady wine 
of sociobiology, or biological determinism, and call for a caution in reading 
their findings for their ability to reify existing social structures and 
arrangements. Bleier (1984) observes that 


While it may be argued that scientists cannot be held responsible for all 
of the uses to which their published scientific work is put or for distortions 
it may suffer, they are responsible for the quality of the work they publish, 
for the honesty and validity of the questions they ask, the reliability of 
the data and the assumptions they use, the methodology and logic by 
which they pass from premises to conclusions, and the breadth or open- 
mindedness of their interpretations and conclusions. (p. 11) 


Because scientists have often “seen” what they wished to see—think 
about Leeuvenhoeck “seeing” fully-formed microscopic little men in the 
heads of sperm, and concluding that women were nothing more than 
biological incubators for human infants—we need to exercise a prudent 
caution about the purposes to which any given piece of research might be 
put. Namenwirth notes that: 


... as scientists and as human beings, we are obliged to make responsible 
choices about what we do in our work. We must be knowledgeable about 
how our research is likely to be applied, and do what we can to prevent 
dangerous, detrimental applications while promoting beneficial ones. 

... scientists must accept some responsibility for the ways in which 
their research is communicated to the public. By taking the time to 
educate reporters and science writers about the background, implica- 
tions and limitations of one’s research, the scientist can do much to 
promote accurate, realistic descriptions of research in the media.... 
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Science reports need not forever mislead, frighten, and alienate the 
nonscientist, or disadvantage the underprivileged.... (1986, p. 36) 


Fine and Weis and their colleagues (2000) make precisely this point 20 
years later when they point to the realism of social science’s portraits of 
the urban poor, welfare recipients, new immigrants and others, and the 
New Right’s capture of these portraits to paint society’s most desperately 
poor and disadvantaged as blights upon the social landscape. Rather than 
creating a humanitarian sympathy from these portraits, the neocon- 
servative and neoliberal politicians alike revised welfare regulations, 
which conferred further disadvantage and misery. What you say matters, 
as Fine and Weis,et al. (2000), point out, and it is wise to remember that 
politicians and leaders of social movements might conjure up all sorts of 
things from your conclusions. Attending to these matters may be one way 
to move toward social justice in our work. 

Asecond way in which social science can seek social justice is to explore 
and investigate social problems utilizing emergent theoretical frame- 
works, standpoint epistemologies and/or cultural lenses. Examining issues 
of literacy from a poststructural or globalization theoretical perspective 
gives a radically different flavor to the kinds of interpretations which are 
made. Examining the practices of academic scientists, for example, from 
a feminist epistemology, or from the perspective of a sociologist (see, for 
instance, Knorr-Cetina, 1981) gives aradically transformed—and far more 
realistic—view of what “science” is about than simply taking its methods 
and assumptions for granted. Researching leadership from the theoretical 
framework of a postmodern view, or, conversely, looking at leadership 
phenomena through acultural studies lens, will lend startling new insights 
not afforded by traditional “great men” perspectives, or even human 
relations perspectives. And those are just three examples of how the choice 
of theoretical apparatus lends power, new conceptual formulations, and 
highly divergent inferences and conclusions. 

Science itself, as we may all know, is highly culture bound. Shift 
cultures, even scientific cultures within the same institution, and you 
find your work in a vastly transformed world. This is largely because new 
theoretical formulations are themselves, at heart, criticisms of the way 
we have viewed the world, and the assumptions we have brought to bear 
on our inquiries, in the past. Clifford (1986, p. 10) observes succinctly that 
“What is at stake, but not always recognized, is an ongoing critique of the 
West’s most confident, characteristic discourses. Diverse philosophies 
may implicitly have this critical stance in common.” It is this “critical 
stance” that inevitably leads to the questioning of whether or not one’s 
research may contribute to, or detract from, larger democratic, egalitar- 
ian, justice-oriented ends. 
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Finally, we can see how social science came to be interrogated for its 
contribution to social justice by circling back to performance and its 
possibilities. The critical point here is, as Bruner observed nearly 20 
years ago, “Clifford Geertz, Victor Turner, and other theorists have 
repeatedly informed us that cultural expressions and performances are 
not mere reflections of society but are metacommentaries on society” 
(Bruner, 1986, p. 23, emphasis added). If culture is performed and 
performative, as well as transformative, and if performances are 
metacommentaries on society, then performance has the persuasive 
power to impel us to ask about arrangements as they exist, and to query 
how they might exist differently. We need not “perform” racism. We need 
not “perform” social injustice. We need not “perform” oppression. We can 
perform different stories for ourselves—”’mystories” (Denzin, 2003)—and 
different stories for our communities. We can use the metacommentaries 
on society performances embody to “see” farther than we have seen 
before, and to imagine a different future. An expanded social justice for 
all citizens is within our reach, and performance gets us to that place. 


Conclusion 


The history of qualitative research is neither straight-line, nor 
simplistic. It is a rich, yeasty, deeply thoughtful, introspective and 
conviction-laden history. What began, in part, as a proposal to merely 
expand the armamentarium of methods—from solely quantitative to a 
more balanced mix with qualitative methods—became a proposal to alter 
the premises—the paradigm—under which we worked. Shifting the 
paradigm to encompass the manifold and complex nature of lived 
experience, however, occurred in the midst of other, equally compelling, 
critiques which forced ethnographers to question their own representa- 
tional practices, as well as their assumed authority as Western research- 
ers and even their legitimacy to enter some communities and presume 
to speak for the community. 

Shifting paradigms also brought us another issue. The mandates of 
new ontologies and new epistemologies, not to mention new methodolo- 
gies and a revised axiology, constrained us to seek a revised relationship 
with our research participants. The old structures of empowered versus 
disempowered failed to work. When they might have worked, ethnogra- 
phers were smitten with a conscience which did not permit them to enact 
the old power relationships. Our field relationships resituated them- 
selves in mutuality, caring, and a communitarian ethic far more cogni- 
zant of the agency and dignity of those formerly strangers to us. 

Globalizing forces brought Western researchers and indigenous, 
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local, native and colonized peoples face-to-face in ways that were un- 
dreamt of merely several decades ago. As one ethnographer put it, one 
day, anthropologists announce their findings, and the following day, their 
informants in the community go on CNN to explain how the anthropolo- 
gist got it all wrong about the village. With a world connected via 
television, the Internet, and international air travel, few places are so 
remote that they cannot be reached by a TV crew in a matter of hours or 
days. And few are the places on earth where at least one informant does 
not speak English. Local peoples are far more prepared to address global 
issues, at least with respect to language practices, than Western ethnog- 
raphers are linguistically fluent to ask them about. 

As ethnographers began to know and understand the limits of their 
practices—that is, to comprehend the confines of any text, and to 
appreciate the sometimes vast expanse between the ineffable lived 
experience and the written representation of it—they began at the same 
time to embrace the immediacy and potency of the concept of culture as 
performance. Ethnographers have moved farther and farther away from 
Gilbert Ryle’s early formulations of culture, and Geertz’s now-famous 
elaboration on thick description as the “stuff,” props, and settings of 
culture. Geertz’s own reworked version of culture, after the Bali cock- 
fight, as a set of ritual performances began to penetrate, in a self- 
conscious way, the writing of a new generation. Once culture shifted from 
a permanent, durable, unchanging construct to a concept defined always 
and already as fluid, permeable, dynamic, interactive, migratory, consti- 
tutive and performative, the possibilities for imaging a different kind of 
world emerged. 

Into this revelatory environment, the work of feminist theorists and 
racial/ethnic standpoint methodologists intruded. It was they who first 
raised the twin questions, How is the practice of science culturally 
biased?, and what purposes does science serve? To reflect on my original 
theme, Julian Jaynes’ startling breakthrough hypothesis to the effect 
that once the bicameral mind had broken down, and contemporary 
humankind’s consciousness emerged, there was no going back, I would 
like to hypothesize that there is no going back for ethnographers and 
other qualitative researchers now. We recognize issues, concerns, 
limitations, criticisms, reconfigured research relationships, and the 
stern, assertive agency of non-Western peoples to claim and enforce self- 
determination. It is a very different world; we cannot—however much 
conventional scientists would like to proclaim some “gold standard” for 
research methods and processes—ever return to business as usual. We 
see the world—or at least are trying to see the world—in wholeness. And 
we know what we are about, even if the sources of that information are 
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not always clear. Clearing that up and finding some powerful and realistic 
way to represent it in communication with all of the peoples of the world, 
all of our brothers and sisters, is both the mandate and the challenge of 
qualitative research for the foreseeable future. 
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Contributions to the history of slavery over the past decade have 
reconfigured a dilemma long confronting specialists in the field (See, e.g., 
Ball 1998; Berlin 2003; Dew 1994; Du Bois 1962 [1935]; Fredrickson 2002; 
Gates 2002; Hahn 2003; Kennedy 2004; Staples 2005). George M. 
Fredrickson (2004) framed the old issue this way: As victims of bondage, 
were slaves thoroughly socialized in racial inferiority, or did they 
nonetheless create their own culture, albeit a largely invisible one to 
whites? The new construction changes the problem from one of a 
dichotomy to a continuum or to be precise, several intersecting 
continuums. Searches for interpretative fields of connections and mean- 
ings replace binary assumptions. A methodological inversion with sub- 
stantive effects, the alteration shifts the burden of proof to an amalgam 
of written and oral testimony and dialogical interventions. What slavery 
meant, and perhaps continues to mean, depends on the documentary trail 
and the queries historians pose along the way. This historiographical 
essay explores the relevance of the newly complicated interpretive 
dilemma within the history discipline to historians of education, specifi- 
cally, and any others seeking clues to the effects of race and racism across 
the broad reach of United States history (See, e.g., Davis 2005). 

The emerging argument clarifies several lines of historical inquiry on 
slavery. First, there are questions to be answered about southern 
exceptionalism and the extent to which the traditions, values, and 
sensibilities of the region were influenced by its “peculiar institution.” 
Second, the implied quarantine of southern experience warrants investi- 
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gation. Could it have been at once localized and representative of national 
habits? Third, nuanced assessments of the forms and channels of slavery’s 
effects seem essential. Finally, there is the now contentious matter of 
agency exerted by slaves. By what criteria and techniques can historians 
identify and weigh evidence of individual and group initiative? None of 
these investigations can be propelled by either/or modes of thought. 

The new literature not only revises the old dilemma and the 
research agenda it encouraged, it also extends the conversation to new 
participants, a development of considerable interest to historians of 
education and the broader education community (Davis 2005; Irons 
2002). As it happens, the latest findings tend to support the intriguing 
hypothesis that slavery in the United States functioned like an educa- 
tional institution. The claim sounds familiar. A previous generation of 
historians also wrote about the educational effects of slavery. The 
approaches, old and new, rest on similar definitions of education as 
cultural and social development (Bailyn 1960; Cremin 1965; but note 
Storr 1961 and 1976). Neither approach restricted the concept to school- 
based or academic knowledge. The recent work pays more attention to 
slaves’ political defiance and their inventive flights to freedom as 
indicative of educational attainments; the older work emphasizes 
socialization to slave status as an educational goal set by whites. In 
short the approaches are both alike and sharply different. With educa- 
tional concepts and predispositions in play, nevertheless few education 
historians have joined the advancing inquiries (Anderson 1988; Angulo 
2005; Butchart 1988; Cornelius 1991; Irons 2002). Among the authors of 
survey texts, the doors through which the vast majority of prospective 
teachers and other education students enter the world of education 
history, Wayne Urban and Jennings Wagoner (2004) and John Rury 
(2005) qualify as recent notable exceptions. 

When Urban (1981) offered “a southern exposure” on the history of 
education almost 25 years ago, he seemed aware that his History of 
Education Society presidential address could stir up a hornet’s nest. On 
one level, he sought to fashion a corrective lens for “Massachusetts 
Myopia” and “New York Nearsightedness” (133, 136). Given the themes 
and methods dominating American education historiography at the time, 
his challenge ran counter to an apparent consensus on the priority of 
urban and Progressive education. Through two examples—the South’s 
rural character and its commitment to fundamentalist Christianity—he 
demonstrated why the northeast bias in charting a unidirectional flow of 
social formation left southern educational development unexplained. (As 
Urban observed, similar defects have marred the history of rural 
education generally.) By changing the angle of perspective, he revealed 
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a research agenda for education historians to pursue across the full scope 
of United States history. 

On another level, Urban’s address can be read as an essay on 
southern exceptionalism. Here he was poised on the verge of a slippery 
slope. Other, less capable, historians have plunged headlong into the 
waiting morass of southern romanticism and pretension. His aims, 
rather, were to expose nuances and ambiguities, and to follow the 
evidence, the latter not to be simplified in quantitative explanations 
alone. He called for filling the southern gaps in American education 
history and, more crucially, for using southern educational experience to 
shed light on developments in other regions. Bluntly put, he suggested 
that southern exceptionalism might not have been all that special. 

To be sure, there were regional differences. Contrast the experi- 
ences of Jews and Roman Catholics in the South and other regions. 
Consider the particular urban mores, economies, and political tradi- 
tions of the South. In unearthing the details and explaining them 
truthfully, Urban argued, historians of education may need to resort to 
methods more attuned to southern habits of mind than those delimited 
by the empirical norms of social history. In this region storytelling, 
narrative forms, and the rich tradition of intellectual history could thus 
offer tools that dug deeper. In 1981 few other historians, including 
education historians, bothered to consult W. J. Cash, The Mind of the 
South (1941). He cited this belatedly acknowledged classic along with 
southern novelists, other historians, and essayists to propose “a stage 
in the development of our field where it is imperative that we get beyond 
easy explanations of any phenomenon” (142). 

Among the topics and themes he wanted treated in their full 
complexity were African American education and the substantive and 
methodological controversies that have engulfed it. What Urban had to 
say about the character of slavery and its place in American history 
proved prescient. “Historians,” he advised, “who are interested in show- 
ing that education is a larger category than just schooling should find the 
slave experience a fertile ground for study” (138). Indeed, by 1981 that 
project seemed to be underway. Note, for example, Thomas Webber’s 
(1978) path-breaking reconstruction of education in the slave quarter 
community and Lawrence Cremin, American Education: The National 
Experience, 1783-1876 (1980). Neither book fully satisfied the critics, as 
Raymond Wolters’ (1980) review of Webber made clear, but both showed 
inventive ways to find and use unfamiliar sources. Then, as later, 
however, most historians of education have not considered the institu- 
tion of slavery to be one of their topics. 

That predisposition can now be judged a disservice, as John Hardin 
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Best anticipated a decade ago (1996). Although he too saw the South in 
some eras as more of a national influence than an isolated one, his essay 
focused on southern exceptionalism, applying the Bailyn (1960) rubric in 
search of “the distinctive southern culture, the culture that is ultimately 
the educator of the South” (48). His proposed organization and thrust of 
an education history so constructed lie outside the scope of this article, 
but the South’s complexities he wanted probed across chronological 
periods warrant mention: first, the land, its climate, and the demogra- 
phies, economies, institutions, and behaviors the land influenced; sec- 
ond, the people and the multiple polarities of caste, race, social class, and 
gender they fashioned for themselves to live within; and third, the 
traditional southern reliance on storytelling, myth, literature, narrative 
history, religious belief, and ritualistic games. 

How central was slavery to the formation of this southern culture? 
To what extent did it shape post-emancipation southern experience? Did 
it broadcast poisonous seeds for later generations to harvest, a crop 
rooted in what Ira Berlin (2003, 3) called the “moral stench” of slavery? 
Or as Best asked, “How did this transmission work? What were the 
stories told and the games played? What were the relationships between 
white and black, male and female that instilled the ‘correct’ values and 
virtues in the young?” (49). His questions moved the analysis into 
territory being explored in the most recent literature on slavery. As he 
and Urban predicted, the emerging narrative has a dark, ominous 
quality. Learning is its theme, but this outcome took shape on multiple 
levels, affected races, classes, castes, and genders differently, and bore 
the potency of stockpiled social dynamite. As an antebellum culture, the 
South seemed increasingly willing to self-destruct (See, e.g., Angulo 
2005). Such tendencies are not usually attributed to the formative powers 
of education. Did slavery foster them? 

Urban (1981) argued, with the weight of evidence heavily on his side, 
that the cultural and social effects of the color line had never stopped at 
the Mason-Dixon Line. The rationale for African inferiority devised by 
owners and their advocates to justify slavery moved undeterred across 
borders, accepted in the North perhaps more insidiously than in the 
South (McAfee 1998). By this measure, among others, by the early 
nineteenth century, slavery qualified as a national problem, not merely 
a regional one. The demographic and nondemographic complexities, 
Urban cautioned, deserved to be explored in the historian’s critiques and 
via a refined sensitivity to southern qualitative evidence. On the latter 
point, he quoted the novelist Walker Percy: 


And then there is the black thing. Of course, this is a hideously compli- 
cated business, very ambivalent, a very rich source for relationships 
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because no matter what you say, or how bad the South is, there’s stilla 
history of people getting along with each other. (139) 


Thence came a ray of hope for southern exceptionalism, a reason to probe 
more deeply an unfairly, superficially maligned way of life. 

But Percy’s veiled celebration of an ambivalent yet ultimately 
nurturing southern culture has become the bone of contention in the 
recent research on slavery and the formation of post-Civil War American 
society. Respected historians no longer describe race relations as qualita- 
tively better, then or later, in the North than in the South (McAfee 1998). 
The consensus rather has shifted the argument to another subject, the 
disseminated learning that flowed from slavery. No one can claim that 
this still forming project is proceeding smoothly. Indeed, the new 
literature can be likened to the “dark and bloody ground” once attributed 
to the contested cycles of Reconstruction historiography (Angulo 2005; 
Weisberger 1959). The irony bears repeating that only a few education 
historians have joined the fray. 

The idea that slavery functioned like an educational institution 
hardly originated among contemporary historians. Ulrich Bonnell Phillips 
(1930), a previous generation’s leading historian of slavery, understood 
long before Bailyn (1960) offered his imperative to those who study the 
role of education in the forming of American society that slavery impacted 
the nation, especially through its southern region. He even quoted 
Thomas Jefferson’s under-explored views on the subject in Notes on the 
State of Virginia (2003 [1785, 1787]). Watching and mimicking the 
interactions between master and slave, the southern (white) child, 
Jefferson warned, “thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, 
cannot but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities” (195). Phillips then 
offered counter testimony to the effect that financial self-interest and 
southern traditions of civility leaned masters toward benevolence and 
away from cruelty. In any case, argued one of Phillips’ sources, “fewer 
good public or private characters have been raised in countries enslaved 
by some faction or particular interest than those where personal slavery 
existed” (363). Phillips saw educational effects on both sides of the master- 
slave relation and traced their efficacy to pervasive southern mores, 
codes of conduct, and religious commitments. But unlike Urban and 
Wagoner later (2004, 87-88), he did not quote the coda that Jefferson 
added to his warning: 


[Clan the liberties of a nation be thought secure when we have removed 
their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the people that these 
liberties are the gift of God? That they are not to be violated but with his 
wrath? Indeed I tremble for my country when I reflect that God isjust;... 
(Jefferson, 195) 
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Here was a deist eschatology as stern and unnerving as any devised by 
a fundamentalist Christian divine of the time. We now know what Phillips 
could not have known in 1930, although surely he had read the rumors. 
Jefferson not only owned slaves, according to 1998 DNA evidence, he also 
fathered at least one child and probably more with Sally Hemings, aslave 
at Monticello. Over his lifetime, he became personally acquainted witha 
wide range of the formative pathologies emanating from the South’s 
“peculiar institution” (Ellis 1998, 23-26). Jefferson’s often expressed 
foreboding owed much to his own experience. 

To Phillips (1930), concubinage of slave women was one of the habits 
practiced in the South, a regrettable but unsurprising one given human 
nature and warm-bloodied southern culture. The culture itselfhe viewed 
forgivingly as vibrant and admirable. At its center stood the plantation, 
a multipurpose institution. It was “a school” (198), with intentional 
training and socialization programs for slaves, although Phillips viewed 
the “civilizing of the Negroes” as actually “a fruit of plantation life itself.” 
(199) That was because the plantation also functioned as the workplace 
of a “conscript army” (196), a “homestead” shaped by the customary 
human forces through which “a common tradition was evolved embody- 
ing reciprocal patterns of conventional conduct” (197), and “a factory” 
organized to realize profits (197). It was “a parish” established to 
Christianize slaves (201), “a pageant and variety show” (202), with slaves 
as both audience and entertainers, and “a matrimonial bureau” (203) to 
promote domesticity, or as one of Phillips’ sources put it, a “magnificent 
negro boarding-house” (205). Slave life, whether on plantations, in 
foundries and other small scale operations, or in towns, Phillips admitted, 
“was not without grievous episodes” (208), but on the whole he judged it 
to have been an enabling process through which slaves were properly 
schooled. At minimum, it had rescued them from the base conditions of 
an African existence. In 1930 Phillips was echoing a justification en- 
trenched for over a century. James Anderson (1988) documented its 
resilience. Speaking in 1898, Principal H. B. Frissell of Hampton 
Institute announced untroubled acceptance of slavery’s “civilizing” influ- 
ence on “barbarous Negroes” (Quoted in Anderson 1988, 84). 

Contemporary historians have tended to dismiss Phillips as a racist, 
although some admit his sources and facts have withsteod scrutiny 
(Genovese 1966). His long, thoroughly documented books dominated the 
field of slavery studies during the decades immediately preceding World 
War II, his detractors unable to dent his reputation (Du Bois 1962 [1935]). 
Revisionists began gaining attention in the post-war years, and now their 
project dominates the current scene, as Phillips did his. And it is this 
matter of slavery as education, a conversation he introduced as a subtext 
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in a progressive account of slave life, that contemporary historians have 
moved to the fore and reconceptualized. 

As Ira Berlin (2003) has made clear, learning in the context of slavery 
varied over time by location, staple crop, climate, and the idiosyncrasies 
of particular actors. Violence or the routine threat ofit gave new and vivid 
meaning to the pedagogical tradition of corporal punishment. One shared 
malignancy held the variations together, not the plantation, but the 
ominous condition Best (1996) identified: The slaves were owned by 
others. The master-slave relation gave impetus, contour, organization, 
and curriculum to an otherwise diverse institution that functioned 
recognizably as a kind of antebellum common school for the South. 

Thus instructed, slaves sought and found subversive outlets. Thomas 
Webber (1978), Lawrence Cremin (1980), Janet Duitsman Cornelius 
(1991), and most recently and in greater detail Steven Hahn (2003) 
recount this covert educational story in which slaves fashioned their own 
education as a vehicle of cultural transmission and, in Hahn’s work, 
exerted a political agenda. Literacy was one of their goals, and for this, 
where possible, some organized secret schools, but their educational 
intentions ranged farther afield. Again where possible, they redefined 
kinship to form extended, stubbornly knit communities, fashioned a 
spirituality of symbols, rituals, and myths that survived across genera- 
tions, and forged channels of communication mysteriously able to span 
distant slave enclaves. Hahn reports that rumor, a richly encoded oral 
system, served them efficiently as a medium of news and information. 
Historians of education may want to pay attention to Hahn’s book if only 
because he expressly refutes Walker Percy’s claim of a happy history 
through which southern people, black and white, got along together. 
Given the documented habits of subversion nurtured among slaves by the 
master-slave nexus, Hahn warns, one is justified rather in assuming the 
claim is little more than a white man’s fantasy. To be remembered 
instead is W. E. B. Du Bois’s (2003 [1903]) corrective theory of dual 
consciousness, which attributed to generations of black people a learned 
capacity to trick a race many viewed as morally inferior (Also Butchart 
1988). James Anderson (1988) relied on this accumulation of social and 
cultural capital among slaves in his reconstructions of post-emancipation 
initiatives by African Americans to advance their formal education. He 
traced the agency exerted by subsequent generations to lessons learned 
by their slave forebears (See also Staples 2005). 

Recent research on the history of slavery reveals other lessons as 
well that warrant investigation by education specialists. If slavery 
functioned as an educational institution, an obvious but unevenly ex- 
plored question follows: What did whites learn from it? Jefferson’s answer 
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was tyranny, but that may bea facile and unsubtle judgment. Needed are 
refined probes into the origins and facets of white privilege reconceptualized 
as an educational outcome. W.J.Cash(1941) saw one result in the uneasy 
truce reached by southern white planters and white yeomen. Surprised 
that the latter never revolted against the former, Cash found a likely 
explanation in the presence of black people, the South’s literal middle 
class. Apparently being white was sufficient compensation to yeomen for 
the persistent unequal distribution of wealth. While provocative, Cash’s 
conjecture about the reasons for white-to-white deference cannot deliver 
the final word on the lessons taken by whites from slavery’s instruction. 
A huge, convoluted project now looms, growing from the working 
hypothesis that whites too sat at this teacher’s feet. 

Some learnings may have left marks on the South’s policy environ- 
ment, giving form and purpose to a variety of white institutions and 
practices. Much has been made of the dearth of public schools in the 
antebellum South. But there has been little exploration of whether this 
policy decision only mirrored the character of civic cohesion. In the 
North, struggles to finance public schools activated local, state, and 
federal negotiations, in the process generating considerable local social 
capital in the form of civic mindedness (Rury 2005). Because racial 
attitudes represented a notable exception within this nascent communal 
structure, contrasts between the two regions cannot be drawn sharply 
(McAfee 1998). After all, civic cohesion was also evident and celebrated in 
the South. Here, as Urban, Best and numerous others attest, a sense of 
community can be detected in repeated stories, reliance on conversation 
and other informal (non-policy) communications as modes of cultural 
transmission, oral and written codes of chivalrous conduct, treasured 
traditions, farm newsletters, regional chauvinism, and finally secession, 
but this social construction tended to owe little to concepts of the common 
good. Was this because the white population was scattered across rural 
settings, espoused an entrepreneurial, centrifugal individualism, or also 
could not distill robust notions of the general welfare from a polity and 
public philosophy organized to rationalize slavery? 

Angulo(2005) raises related questions regarding the effects of slavery 
on science and higher education in the South. He points to the “slave 
society’s code of honor” (21) as one explanation of the sensitivity of young 
gentlemen at college to any perceived slight committed by a faculty 
member’s reprimand or order and their quick resort to violence. Not 
surprisingly, faculty sought exits from hostile campuses, opening what 
Angulo terms a “southern sieve” of intellectual talent. More telling and 
long-term was the dampened spirit of scholarly inquiry, particularly after 
1829, as southern defensiveness about slavery grew fevered (Angulo 
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2005, 23-25). Thomas R. Dew’s published defense of slavery, along with 
similar “scientific rationales,” curbed research during the antebellum 
period often in unexpected ways (See, e.g., Menand 2001, 97-116). 
Virginia’s first geological survey, for example, walked into the crossfire 
between eastern planters determined to protect slavery and Appalachian 
advocates of industry. The former associated the latter with disloyal, 
northern inclinations and eventually succeeded in halting the survey’s 
appropriation (Angulo 2005, 26-29). In this case the tightening need to 
defend slavery trumped scientific findings that might have led to a more 
diversified state economy, nonagricultural employment opportunities, 
and lucrative new revenue streams. Angulo’s point is not that industrial 
capitalism promised unalloyed benefits; it clearly did not, as experience 
with modernization in the northeast demonstrated (Katz 2001 [1968]). He 
admits other historians have read the evidence differently, but the 
critical point is that the emerging dispute only underscores the need for 
more research on possible educational effects of white anti-intellectual- 
ism spawned by slavery. Recent findings advise investigators to look 
beyond regional boundaries to capture the contributions of northern 
scholars like Harvard’s Louis Agassiz to the scientific racialism that 
flourished before the Civil War and persisted long afterwards (Fredrickson 
2005; Menand 2001). 

Finally, southern fundamentalist Christianity as a unique feature of 
social formation requires analysis. Education historians, among other 
educators, face a daunting task in identifying and explaining the contra- 
dictions between slave owners’ professions of Biblical faith and their 
selective use of these tenets to pacify slaves, justify the institution, and 
protect profit margins (McAfee 1998). Historians now know the strategy 
backfired with regard to slaves, who forged their own alignments with 
Christianity (Berlin 2003; Cornelius 1991; Hahn 2003). Did it also backfire 
in different ways with regard to southern whites, eroding and seculariz- 
ing scriptural belief in deference to earthly needs? Open-ended explora- 
tions of theological uncertainties like this one take education historians 
into relatively unfamiliar territory. We are not accustomed to interrogat- 
ing religious phenomena to find and assess traces of learning, personal 
or public, but the proposed educational character of slavery pushes us to 
do so. Are there consequences for faith itself and the quality of learning 
it proposes to advance when believers apply it toward their own political 
and economic ends? Within the educative influences of the slave regime, 
did racism become the South’s presumptive god? The press for evidence 
and applicable concepts links the historical critique of antebellum 
southern religion to the global tradition of evangelical accommodation 
with imperialism (Anderson 1988; Willinsky 1998). However much it 
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discomfits religious sensibilities, the search requires a willingness to 
entertain the possibility that southern fundamentalist Christianity can- 
not be taken at face value. Should similar caution apply to the North, 
where faith and piety fired the abolitionist movement on several fronts, 
including the violent campaigns of John Brown? (Fredrickson 2005). 

The illustrative questions posed in this essay are meant to add layers 
to a still forming research agenda, without begging answers. How shall 
we proceed to examine the South’s formative development, assuming the 
imperative Urban and Best articulated has merit, namely that historians 
must work from the inside out rather than as cultural strangers? They 
did not imply that only southerners can conduct southern history. They 
insisted rather that plausible explanations depended on curiosity, i. e., 
the assumptions and hypotheses historians of southern education bring 
to their tasks and refine or discard as their search proceeds. 

With regard to the specific educational effects of slavery, Edward P. 
Jones (2003) offers literary guidance in The Known World, a new, 
critically acclaimed novel about the antebellum South. Ostensibly, the 
narrative centers on a black slave owner in Virginia, a rare circumstance 
familiar perhaps to historians but few lay people. As the story unfolds, 
Jones’s “known world” became populated by an array of characters widely 
representative of slave life and intimately, dependently connected with 
each other: the black owner who died at the story’s beginning but 
remained a hovering presence, his black wife, now a widow and ambiva- 
lent slave owner, his offended father, a former slave who had purchased 
his freedom and became an agent on the “underground railroad,” several 
white masters, free blacks of varying complexions, a black private school 
teacher who could pass for white if she wanted to, the mixed-blood and 
black children she was paid by white planters to instruct, the free black 
mistress of one of the white owners and the mother of his second set of 
children, lower caste whites who admitted feeling trapped and infuriated 
by a social environment they could neither fathom nor resist, other non- 
owner whites who were troubled by slavery yet intuitively adhered to the 
color line, and numerous slaves, one of whom serviced for a time his 
widowed new owner. None of them escaped the culture of random 
violence; all were degraded as captives of the world they knew. 

As a meditation on the ownership of humans by other humans, the 
novel reveals the various forms and energies of the learning dissemi- 
nated from that center. A cancer was spreading, all the characters knew 
it at some level, a few escaped, literally, and all hoped for a better or at 
least unfamiliar world. Whites may have been convinced they were 
immune to the disease of slavery, some blacks may have expected to 
enter a better world by joining the ownership class, and slaves may have 
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considered themselves mere victims, but in one way or another all were 
deluded. There was no escape from slavery’s consequences, neither to the 
North nor with the passage of time. This quality of education did not fade, 
retained shadowy, enigmatic qualities, and still would not rest quietly in 
quarantine. Hope arrived as the hazardous option of calculated agency. 
Available to blacks or whites willing to take the risks, its magic came, if 
at all, through intentional struggles toward transformation of self and 
community, rather than any anticipated cure. Slavery’s symptoms 
lingered and lay in ambush (See also Gates 2002). 

Jones’s work of fiction can be described charitably as difficult to read. 
In the southern tradition of storytelling it offers substantive and meth- 
odological clues for historians to follow as they gain access to the inside 
story of slavery. Historians of education, particularly, may find that it 
underscores with details the imperative of Urban’s now 25-year old 
advice: To understand the South, we need to appreciate its indigenous 
complexities and in doing so may understand the nation better. Concep- 
tualized as an educational institution, slavery offers keys for both sets of 
locks. The research agenda delineated above illustrates specific contribu- 
tions historians of education can make. The proposed projects all follow 
from interdependent reconceptualizations of slavery and education. 
Hypothetical definitions of the latter owe much to the work of Bernard 
Bailyn (1960) and Lawrence Cremin (1965; 1980), as expanded and 
deepened by Richard Storr (1961; 1976) and the contemporary historians 
cited in this essay. 

Education in the forming of American society has been an ongoing 
process, not merely an achievement of the early national period. Launched 
with no laboratory manual as guide, an experiment in democratic 
government—of self, community, and pclity—took various turns over 
the years. States, federal legislatures, a Supreme Court, the presidency, 
and something mid-twentieth century historians called the American 
character emerged as malleable inventions along the way. Among the 
early missteps, historians now seem to agree, none matched the destruc- 
tive potential and durability of slavery. Here was an arrow aimed at the 
experiment’s soul, the founding affirmation of imported colonization of 
Africans, ironically, by and among colonists themselves, whose own 
aspirations for self government reasonably should have taught them to 
think differently about owning other human beings. It was a uniquely 
American variation of western European imperialism (Willinsky 1998). 
Like that larger project, where slavery was practiced casually, slavery in 
what became the United States seeped deeply into consciousness, but 
with atwist. Americans learned to divide their portion of the world by skin 
color to rationalize an aberration of democracy. 
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We lack basic factual knowledge and full understanding of this 
educational history. As proposed above, we need more detailed and 
contextualized explorations of the agency exerted by slaves. The work 
will be difficult because sources are scarce and, as recent studies attest, 
historians have tended to look for them in familiar places. Novelists like 
Edward P. Jones can help turn blocked mindsets inside out. We know 
agency and its opposite are invented, learned responses along continuums 
of experience, and this freshly revealed core of slavery now invites probes 
by historians of education. 

The history of white privilege as an educational outcome, slavery’s 
mirror image, remains even more under studied. A strong temptation 
may push us toward binary accounts of heroes and villains, or in the 
tradition of Ulrich B. Phillips toward stories cast in the favorable light of 
a beneficent culture sadly “gone with the wind.” Needed instead are 
unaverted eyes peering into the time-bound ambivalences, nuances, and 
certainties of white-to-white subservience, racialized science, and funda- 
mentalist Christianity. There are indications of untapped veins of sources 
and queries waiting to be mined. 

It is worth noting in conclusion that through such projects education 
historians lay important, necessary foundations, but the agenda outruns 
our specialized interests. The work can be advanced by assortments of 
contributors—scholars, teachers, journalists, policy makers, jurists, and 
students young and old—who accept the urgency of understanding the 
intersections of race and learning in the continuing formation of Ameri- 
can society. 
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As we are constantly reminded of the contested spaces in education, 
reflection on our practice becomes critical to the improvement of learning 
spaces. Where the following example does not speak to an instance in the 
traditional classroom, itis equally important due to its attempt to address 
the educational needs of young people. Utilizing Dewey’s! five phases of 
reflective thought, the remainder of this account documents the struggles 
of a university professor, two college administrators and a group of 
college students to authentically engage community concerns (issues 
external to the campus, but centered in the concerns of neighborhood 
residents) through a process centered in the educational needs of young 
people. Couched in a narrative, the remainder of the document reflects 
on the author’s role as participant observer in a student designed 
community initiative. Providing a tangible example of how reflection 
operates in community spaces, our experiences in a community program 
shed light on the utility of reflection in the attempt to maintain a program 
despite escalating conflict. 


Overview of Deweyan Reflection 


Popularized in his volume How We Think, Dewey maintains reflec- 
tion “occurs when teachers experience difficult situations in practice and 
are charged with thinking through them.” Taking his suggestion fur- 
ther, the work of Christensen et al, speak to the difficulties in such work. 
Referring to reflective practice as a “conceptual orientation,” they feel 
that it involves: 
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Away tothink about dissonance and to examine observations, problems, 
conflicts, philosophies, belief systems, and ideologies. As an active 
means of thoughtful consideration, reflection is a persistent search for 
explanations and alternatives in an attempt to resolve perplexity within 
an experience.’ 


In observing our philosophies, belief systems and ideologies, we come to 
grips with the motivations, struggles and confirmations that foster 
engaged learning. For the purposes of this account, the reflection by the 
group discussed throughout the document speaks to Dewey’s assertion 
that “there will always be the two sides: the conditions to be accounted 
for, dealt with, and the ideas that are plans for dealing with them or are 
suppositions for interpreting and explaining the phenomena.” For our 
experience, the process of engaging young people in an urban community 
enabled us to come to grips with the difficulties of our outsider status. 
Despite the fact that many of the facilitators of the project were from the 
community where the initiative took place, we still occupied an outsider 
status due to the fact that we now were connected to an institution 
(university) with a history of hostility toward community residents. The 
experience called for us to look deeper within ourselves, while engaging 
young people and the community at large. As conflict was not always 
visibly present, the narrative reveals how the inability to recognize such 
tensions can lead to unexpected results. 

Where the following example for this document is couched in a 
narrative, our goal was not to engage in a critical reflection of our work. 
Instead, our reflection came about as part of an attempt to wrestle with 
conflicting ideologies. As there were no sessions with the college students 
that actually reviewed Dewey’s five aspects of reflective thought, our 
collective reflections speak to suggestion (where the mind leaps first to 
a solution), intellectualization (asking a question that demands an 
answer), hypothesis (to initiate and guide observation), reasoning (the 
elaboration of an idea) and testing the hypothesis (practice).° Our process 
would be considered idiosyncratic in that we did not follow Dewey’s 
suggested chronology, but each aspect was realized throughout our 
experience as facilitators in a community program. 


Engaging Deweyan Phases 


Currently I am employed as an assistant professor at an urban 
research institution in a metropolitan area. Through my interactions 
with community organizations, student groups and high school students, 
Ihave been able to listen and interact with young people at various levels. 
One such level was my experience as a faculty advisor to a student 
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organization (Coalition of Color, CC hereafter). Founded as part of a 
larger community protest to pressure the University to engage the 
neighboring community, one of the original tenets of the CC was to “ensure 
and maintain” relationships with the neighboring community. During a 
presentation I gave on community organizing in a CC meeting, I spoke to 
the history of their organization. Parallel to student uprisings in the late 
sixties and early seventies, CC was the result of community protest. The 
university, as a new institution, was very hostile to African-American and 
Latino/a community residents. University police would frequently stop 
and question residents when entering university property. Nocommunity 
programming existed that provided the community access to the public 
resources of the community (most notably the library). Because many 
African-American and Latino/a students were residents of the neighboring 
area, the creation of the CC was an extension of community concerns. 
Instead of operating solely as a student organization, the CC was created 
as result of a campus wide protest supported by the neighboring commu- 
nity. Their struggle demanded a permanent community component, 
providing residents with access to university resources. 


Suggestion 
Upon hearing the history of their organization, the group expressed 


the desire to return to the original vision of the organization. After 
meeting amongst themselves regarding the direction of the organization, 
they decided they wanted to move a substantial portion of their work from 
the campus into the community. Parallel to the Deweyan notion of 
suggestion, they began to examine purpose, conditions, resources, aids, 
difficulties and obstacles they could possibly face.® By their own summa- 
tions, many of the issues that were original concerns of the CC remained. 
The university continued its hostility to neighboring community resi- 
dents, and there were few visible signs of the institution’s commitment 
to community engagement. 

Following the suggestions of a CC member employed at a local 
recreation center, the suggestion was made that the CC should become 
involved at her workplace. The suggestion was practical in that many 
members were familiar with the site and the current program was 
severely understaffed and could use the extra hands. Collectively the 
students agreed to the center and began their work as after-school tutors. 
While volunteering in the tutoring program was fulfilling, the students 
expressed the desire to establish connections with the community beyond 
the space of after school programming. Based upon their experiences as 
after school tutors, they began to observe that many of the students were 
experiencing difficulties with their math and reading homework. Concur- 
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rently, many of the students in the program attended schools that were on 
academic probation. Because their schools were immersed in overt “drill- 
and-kill” instruction, many students became disinterested with their test- 
based curriculum, and informed us that on occasion their entire school day 
consisted of test preparation for math and reading exams. For them, school 
had become boring. There was no reason to engage with the material. 


Intellectualization 

Entering the phase of intellectualization, CC members made a 
collective decision to “re-inspect the conditions” that confronted us.’ For 
many of the CC members, the problem and solution were present 
simultaneously. Something was needed to supplement our work as 
tutors. Understanding the process needed to be in concert with the self- 
generated needs of the community, CC members, with the blessings of 
the recreational center, held a parent meeting. The meeting revealed 
some of the young people in the program had been retained due to failure 
to pass high-stakes tests. This process allowed us to recognize the 
problem, prompting us to make a conscious decision to address the issue. 


Hypothesis 

Following the parent meeting, the CC debriefed their discoveries. As 
the curriculum of the after school program was centered more in the 
development of academic skills through tutoring, the college students felt 
it lacked community inclusion. Following our informal discussions with 
parents and young people in the program, CC members came up with the 
idea of a Saturday School. Identical to Dewey’s notion of hypothesis, an 
idea entered their collective space, allowing them the time to “define the 
difficulty” of the situation, thereby developing a “better idea of the kind 
of solution needed.”® 

Their questions became the basis for a panel discussion and a series 
of workshops on the history of college students and the building of social 
movements. In the session we discussed political and social movements 
of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), the Brown 
Berets, Young Lords, Black Panther Party and the Young Patriots. 
Because each of these organizations had educational components, we 
were able to study the pedagogy behind them, thereby using community 
knowledge as relevant educational material. 

Borrowing largely from the ideology of the Mississippi Freedom 
Schools, the CC decided to create a curriculum that combined community 
knowledge with academic skill enhancement. Parallel to the goals of the 
Freedom School, the goal was a “curriculum around questions and 
activities that would invite discussions and reinforce the relationship 
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between school and the life of the student.”® To complement the curricu- 
lum, the students decided to add a free breakfast component to their 
program, upon studying the efforts of the Black Panther Party in the late 
sixties and early seventies. Although popularized and vilified for their 
armed militancy, their health and educational programs were central 
components of their daily operations.'° CC members gravitated to the idea 
due to their personal and observational experiences in schools, as many 
young people do not have the opportunity to eat breakfast in the morning, 
giving them the necessary energy to concentrate on schoolwork. 
Following a series of similar meetings with the host recreation 
center, community members, and concerned parents, the decision was 
made to develop a “weekend institute” focusing on reading and math. 
Complementary to the breakfast and academic components, arts and 
crafts, recreation, and monthly field trips were added to the curriculum. 
The age-range of students would be 7-12 (2 to 7" grade), due to the 
barrage of tests this age group endures in schools. Along with two other 
university administrators, I was given the title of “advisor” to the group. 
The local recreation center would serve as the site, and the students 
would serve as its facilitators, responsible for curriculum design and 
implementation. Due to our positive relationship with staff and the 
center’s director we were able to secure the site for every Saturday. Our 


only requirements from the center’s director were to submit a copy of the 
proposed schedule and the curriculum. Flyers were distributed in the 
recreation center and throughout the community. 


Weekend Initiative: 
impressions after the First Months 


The program began with a group of about 20 young people aged seven 
to twelve. Through our relationships with administration and staffat the 
center, we were able to make arrangements on how to best share space 
without disrupting weekend programming. Because the center had a 
kitchen, they made space for our food in their refrigerators. We would 
mark out food “Weekend Initiative” and the kitchen staff would make 
sure our resources were not used for other programs in the center. Our 
relationship with the tutoring program enabled us to secure cabinet space 
in the tutoring area. The project of community engagement was making 
sense for CC members. 

Atypical day at the Weekend Initiative would begin with breakfast at 
10:00 a.m. Following breakfast, students would continue upstairs to the 
activity space. One of our first activities would be to gather in a circle to 
play aname game song called “Watoto Ya Africa” (children of Africa). After 
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the name game song, students would complete a math drill that would 
practice addition, subtraction, multiplication, or division, depending on 
the week. From the math activity we would move into the reading 
section. Our reading portion was an integrated component with history 
and culture. In it, we would often read material from community 
organizations about problems in the area and what people were doing to 
solve them. Students would break off into discussion groups and talk 
about whether or not the reading spoke to situations they saw in their 
neighborhood. We would read the stories of organizers and activists like 
Fannie Lou Hamer, Ella Baker, and Fred Hampton. Following reading 
we would have arts and crafts. The component was project based and 
aimed at engaging young people in a creative process. CC members 
facilitated students’ creation of numerous items ranging from designing 
activity folders, creating kites, making snowflakes, creating pogo sticks 
and finger-painting. Recreation was our last component. Centered in 
physical activity, participants would go to the center’s gymnasium to 
engage in kickball, basketball, jump rope, relay races and dodge ball. 
Monthly field trips were recreational or educational, depending on 
the site. Participants would go roller-skating, attend a play, or go toa 
museum. Facilitators and participants selected sites. Parents and partici- 
pants expressed their pleasure with the program through consistent 
attendance. Some Saturdays saw higher or lower attendance, but on 
average the program would host twenty-five to thirty young people. 


Responding to Logistical Concerns 


About four months into the program, we began to notice subtle 
problems with the center’s staff. One of the first was waiting for staff 
members to open the center. Because the program had a 10:00 a.m. start 
time, facilitators needed to be at the site at 9:00 a.m. to prepare breakfast. 
Because we did not have keys to the building, we had to wait for a staff 
person (usually the center’s program coordinator) to open the building. 
In spite of the fact that we informed the center of the start time, staff 
would come and open the center at times ranging from 9:30 a.m. toas late 
as 10:30 a.m. Depending on how late we would start, we were sometimes 
unable to serve breakfast. As a crucial component of the program, the 
inability to serve breakfast could throw off the entire curriculum. At 
times we would have to start the program in the middle of that day’s 
planned lesson, often skipping art and recreation. When we approached 
the center about our concerns, they offered apologies and promised that 
it would not happen again. However, in spite of their confessions, the 
behavior persisted. 
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In addition to opening the center’s doors, we began to notice missing 
supplies from our file cabinet. When asked about the missing materials, the 
center again offered apologies and reimbursement. Unfortunately, the 
latter never came. As more supplies and breakfast food began to disappear, 
we would get the excuses from the center blaming students for the missing 
supplies. Because we were able to keep supplies in the center without 
incident for a few months, we wondered why these things were happening 
at this particular moment in time. During this time there were no staff or 
institutional changes at the center, yet our supplies continued to dwindle. 

In fairness to the recreational center, we also had to consider the fact 
that supervising the activities of a short-staffed open-door policy recre- 
ational center can be difficult. Because it is impossible for supervisors to 
bein every space at all times, items can disappear without staffmembers’ 
knowledge. However, we did feel as if blaming the young people was not 
the best approach to addressing our concerns. 


A Prelude to Deweyan Reasoning 


After finishing breakfast one day during the initiative, we noticed a 
group of people in the building. Since we were usually the only people in 
the building in the mornings, it seer ied a bit strange, but not too unusual. 
After walking the students up to t.1e activity space, the same group of 
adults came into the room with a staff member from the center. They 
were introduced to us as a group of volunteers from a nearby college who 
were on a site visit. We greeted them warmly as they observed our 
program. As a group we didn’t pay too much attention to this event 
because we were accustomed to site visits in our experiences with 
working in community centers. What we didn’t expect, however, was that 
this group would be conducting another program in the building on 
weekends. Again, we didn’t find it a problem. For us, it was a situation of 
“the more the better.” Knowing the needs of young people, we believed 
that anyone who willing to work in their behalfhad the right to focus their 
efforts in doing so. For a couple of weeks we would see this group in the 
center, working with young people with whom we thought they had 
established relationships. 

During breakfast on one particular weekend, the program coordina- 
tor of the center came into the cafeteria, pointed to about five youth and 
said, “They have to come with me.” At first we didn’t question the action, 
seeing that there might have been a personal issue that needed attention. 
About thirty minutes later, two of the young people came running into the 
activity room. Visibly upset, they said they didn’t like what they were 
doing in the other group and wanted to be with us. They said the people 
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in the program were talking too much and weren’t doing the activities 
they liked. All of us at the weekend initiative were puzzled. Why were 
they so upset? Why did the others who were pulled out opt to stay? Had 
their parents signed them up for another program without us knowing? 
Why were they pulled out of the program? During our debriefing session 
at the end of the day, we decided to find out why the young people were 
pulled out of our program. Because a CC member was on the staff, she 
volunteered to ask the program coordinator and the executive director of 
the center about the incident. 

During the weekly CC meetings, the member employed at the center 
alerted us of a programming shift. To enhance the center’s visibility with 
possible donors, they had begun a series of relationships with external 
partners. Many of these external programs had youth components, 
usually centered in mentorship. Similar to the Weekend Initiative, the 
programs were staffed by college students and recent college graduates. 
When we thought they were working with young people they recruited 
on their own, we had come to find out the youth they were working with 
were actually there for the Weekend Initiative. If they were late for the 
Weekend Initiative, the program coordinator directed them to the other 
activities in the building. During the ensuing weeks, the pullout dynamic 
depleted the program’s numbers severely. Originally hosting as many as 
thirty people, the Weekend Initiative’s attendance would be reduced to 
as low as five to seven young people. 


Reflection as Response to Negative Stimuli 

At one Weekend Initiative session, the director of the center stopped 
by the space for an impromptu chat. During our conversation she praised 
members of the CC for all their hard work. She said she noticed how much 
the young people enjoyed the program and how pleased she was to host 
our work. She also stated that she appreciated the initial work we had 
begun with the tutoring program. However, she then made the sugges- 
tion that the group scale down its work with the Weekend Initiative and 
focus on their original responsibility as college students, which was to 
graduate. In spite of our initial bewilderment, we contained ourselves 
until she left the room, with the knowledge that we would be able to 
engage in our practice of debriefing after each session. 

Upon her departure, many of us were left in utter shock. One CC 
member asked the group, “What the hell was that?” The director’s 
response was almost schizophrenic. After weeks of conflict and confusion 
around logistics and their pullout tactics she showers us with thanks? It 
was as if CC members were the “poor little college students” that needed 
to pay attention to their studies while she handled the “big people work” 
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of working with young people. Needless to say, myself, along with CC 
members felt insulted. At no point in time did she ever discuss schedules 
with CC members. Her comments came as a tactic to pacify the CC as we 
were eased out of using the space at the center. Despite our rationaliza- 
tion of the situation, many CC members were visibly disgusted, while 
some suggested a more violent response. Upon calming everyone down 
(including myself), we decided to meet as a collective after the Weekend 
Initiative the following Saturday. 


Reflection as Reasoning 

The ensuing meeting was intense to say the least. CC members 
continued to express their disgust at the center’s handling of the 
situation and desired to confront the program and site directors. In spite 
of my own feelings, as the advisor, I suggested to the group that we be 
proactive in our approach and remember that the most important 
element was the work we were doing with young people. Engaging the 
group in Dewey’s fourth stage of reasoning, the two college administra- 
tors and I felt it was critical for us “extend” our knowledge of the 
situation, while at the same time using our experiences to inform our 
next steps.'! After the barrage of yelling, crying, shouting, deliberating, 
and making suggestions, the group developed two questions: Would the 
CC leave the community center? And if we did, what would be done for 
the young people who remained? Congruent to Dewey’s assertions, we 
were required to view the situation, while remaining privy to the 
consequences of our decision. 

The group decided the center was too hostile an environment to host 
the Weekend Initiative. We decided to announce to the students the last 
day of the Weekend Initiative and to throw a pizza party for them. 
Following the pizza party we would conduct an “exit meeting” with the 
program and site directors, thanking them for their use of the space. This 
was at least a way to show our thanks to the young people who remained 
with the program. 


Reflection as Action 

Dewey’s fifth stage suggests a testing of the hypothesis by action. 
Because the group had immersed itself in a series of actions and 
reflections through the debriefing process, our work remained in concert 
with Dewey’s fifth stage. He writes, 


The person who really thinks learns quite as much from his failures as 
from his Successes. For a failure indicates to the person whose thinking 
has been involved in it, and who has not come to it by mere blind chance, 
what further observations should be made. It suggests to him what 
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modifications should be introduced in the hypothesis upon which he has 
been operating. It either brings to light a new problem or helps to define 
and clarify the problem on which he has been engaged.” 


The case of the Weekend Initiative would definitely call for the latter in 
that the group clarified the problem and made a collective decision to 
address it. Our practice called for the creation of a “Plan B.” Struggling 
to create a viable alternative, the group decided on a pian of action. One 
of the CC members’ mother was the director of a day care center. Upon 
hearing her daughter’s disgust, she volunteered her space at the day care 
center for the Weekend Initiative. Although it was understood that we 
would loose some of the youth in locating to another space, we devised a 
plan to get as many youth as possible to the new site. We gave young 
people flyers to take home, announcing the relocation of the Weekend 
Initiative. In addition, we decided to use the phone list of families to 
contact them when the program was up and running. 


Concluding Reflections 


Despite the bitter taste left in our mouths from the entire Weekend 
Initiative experience, our reflections became critical to our process of 
becoming. Our insights revealed that partnerships are fragile if param- 
eters for the partnership are not defined for both groups. More in tune 
with Dewey’s fifth stage, we observed our mistakes from the formation 
of the idea to the collective decision to leave the center. Because our 
initial investigations led us to assume a positive relationship with the 
center’s administration, our analysis suggested the time spent at the 
center would be absent of substantial problems. Due tothe fact that it was 
focused on curriculum, our proposal to the center for the Initiative did not 
outline the parameters of our relationship to the center. Because it did 
not, we were subject to the will of the center at any given time. 

Nevertheless, our reflections revealed the importance of the debrief- 
ing meetings after each Weekend Initiative session. In them we were able 
to make adjustments when needed and schedule agenda items regarding 
the center to be discussed in CC meetings. Utilizing the Deweyan 
concepts of intellectualization, hypothesis, and reasoning, members of the 
CC felt the process of debriefing kept us grounded and served as a tool to 
settle ourselves at potentially volatile moments. 

Overall, members of the CC remain thankful that we were able to 
take lessons from the experience. Personally, Iam honored the CC chose 
me to join them in their process. I feel stronger because of it. The process 
continues to remind me of the necessity of reflection in creating viable 
spaces for young people. Collectively, the following lesson remains: if we 
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continue to engage communities, it is our reflection that will insure our 
accountability. 


Epilogue 


Fortunately the story doesn’t end on a sour note. Due to the work of 
a group of students (with the help of a college administrator), the center is 
in a thriving environment with the assistance of a community resident. 
Upon observing our troubles through her daughter (one of the creators of 
the Weekend Initiative), she kindly offered space on the weekends at the 
preschool she owns and operates. The program continues to meet every 
Saturday, and serves between fifteen to twenty-five young people from the 
surrounding area. Although in amore diminished capacity, I still work with 
the program, as my main duties are to assist with curriculum development. 

As we all reflect on our process, our collective conclusion provides us 
with the answer that our experience was the fault of no one person or 
entity. The lesson for us lies in the fact that our relationship with our first 
community partner was not egalitarian in nature. Because it wasn’t, both 
parties (ourselves and the community partner) made assumptions that 
worked to the detriment of the Weekend Initiative. Because we are in 
more of a welcoming environment, the process of laying ground rules has 
been much smoother for the coordinators at the new site. Because we are 
not in competition with any other program on the site, the program has 
been able to run without incident. In addition, due to the fact that two of 
the staff members at the new site are former students who helped to 
create the original initiative, they have been able to make the necessary 
adjustments for the program to run effectively. As always, the current 
coordinators of the weekend initiative remain clear on the importance of 
our original experience. We feel as if our reflections have paved the way. 
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and the Meaning of Life 
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During my many years of teaching ethics and using Paul Taylor’s 
Problems of Moral_Philosophy (Wadsworth, 1978) and Oliver Johnson’s 
Ethics: Selections from Classical and_Contemporary Writers (Harcourt 
Brace, 1994), I developed a matrix of possible ethical principles. Obvi- 
ously, the schema generates initially from a traditional distinction 
between relativism and absolutism, but after that, instead of relying on 
the differentiation between deontological and teleological principles 
within the latter category, I replaced these principles with a fourfold 
distinction. Such distinctions distinguish between reason; human na- 
ture; fideism (which is in all three cases either immediate or relational) 
and existentialism. 


Teaching Strategies and Goals 


The chart (see Table 1) provides a convenient and practical schema 
of possible ethical first principles and points to the respective moral 
systems, which can be derived from assumptions inherent within each 
principle. As a teaching instrument or organon, it readily lends itself to 
several distinct advantages: (A) It easily allows for the various assump- 
tions to be compared and contrasted. (B) Since the chart itself can stand 
independently from the ethical readings, in either an anthology or 
textbook chapter, it is able to provide a conceptual framework for 
teaching and discussions apart from any of the readings; it is “free 
standing.” (C) And in the interests of time constraints, the instructor can 
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forego certain readings and yet still fill in the theoretical hiatuses quickly 
and smoothly by treating the chart’s primitive axioms and then elaborat- 
ing on their respective constellations of conceptual implications. 

Over the years, I have varied the introduction of the chart into the 
class proceedings. Generally speaking, however, to insert it at the very 
beginning of the course has turned out to be rather intimidating to the 
students because of its initial seemingly technical terminology. At times, 
[have put itin play during the class review, just prior to the midterm exam, 
and found it helpful but too compressed; it frequently forced me to be too 
hurried in its presentation. Finally, I decided to usher it in after the 
readings of St. Augustine. That strategy seems to have worked best 
because by then I would have covered Relativism (the Sophists); Rational- 
ism (Plato); Empiricism (Aristotle); and Fideism (St. Augustine). From that 
point on, it’s usually easy and meaningful enough to fruitfully teach the 
readings and chart together. In any case, in my first introductory lecture 
tothe course, I always alert the class that ifthey can master the chart, they 
will not only be able to make some sense out of two thousand and five- 
hundred years of difficult ethical thought in Western philosophy, but each 
of them will also be able to discover themselves in the chart as well. 

Accordingly, in this article, I propose to offer a helpful matrix of 
ethical principles as they are exhibited in Western thought. And I wish 
to contend that each and every one of us—philosopher or common man— 
insofar as we are willing to be consistent (albeit probably somewhat 
constricted) will end up in one and only one of my schematic offerings or 
categories. In other words, the principles, the ultimate premises, the 
unargued assumptions, the starting points are logically mutually exclu- 
sive. Thus, for example, one may hold that God exists; or that God does 
not exist; but one cannot hold, at the same time and in the same way that 
God both does and does not exist; that would be a violation of the law of 
non-contradiction (Aristotle Metaphysics, III, 2; IV, 4, 6). 

Similarly, one may wish to hold that al/ human behavior is deter- 
mined or that there are some human actions, which are free; but one 
cannot maintain both propositions to be true at once, the muddle of soft 
determinism not withstanding. Thus, whereas hard determinists, from 
Democritus to Hospers, assume (1) that all human behavior is grounded 
in universal causality—either physical, psychological, or both (Hobbes, 
Spinoza, Freud); (2) that complete theoretical predictability is possible; 
and (3) that moral responsibility is impossible, soft determinists, by 
contrast, draw a distinction between causes that are external (to the 
agent) and “internal” causes, e.g., desires, motives, and claim that we are 
responsible when our actions issue/arise from “within,” from an internal, 
stable (hence predictable) state of character. Accordingly, soft determin- 
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ists, like Hume, hold that we are not only both “free” and determined, at 
the same time and in the same act, but also that we are responsible as 
well. The hard determinist would, of course, argue that our motives and 
desires are themselves caused by external conditions, namely, genetic 
and environmental factors. 

One may wish to maintain that there is truth and that it is knowable 
(epistemological dogmatism), or that there is no truth (epistemological 
skepticism). However, if one opts for truth, then several “lower level” 
optional principles immediately present themselves. Thus, truth either 
can be grounded (a) in rationalism, which holds that there are some ideas 
which are known independently of sensation and that these truths are 
discovered by pure, nonsensuous reason, a priori; (b) in empiricism, 
which insists that all our ideas are derived from precedent sensations; or 
(c) in fideism, which maintains that truth is the result of transcendent 
faith and revelation. By the same token, ethical principles are either 
relative or absolute; if they fall in the second category, then they are 
either grounded rationally, empirically, fideistically, or existentially— 
they are either one or the other but never more than one. 

In addition, I wish to maintain that the assumption ofa specific first 
principle commits one to adopting a criterion, a standard for testing and 
evaluating the morality of individual actions, persons, and even social 
entities (e.g., societies, communities); as well as answering the question 
regarding the meaning (or meaninglessness) of human life in general and 
individual existence in particular. 


implications Inherent within an Ethical Principles’ Schemata 


5. 

At the upper level of the broadest conceptual division, ethical 
principles can be distinguished into either one of two logical groups, 
namely, those of (A) moral relativism or (B) moral absolutism. The first 
school (A), insists on five points: first it maintains that what is considered 
“good” or “bad” varies from society to society, and from age to age; moral 
beliefs are relative to specific places and times. 

Secondly, relativism ultimately and essentially implies ethical subjec- 
tivism, the view that the perceiver inevitably distorts what he or she 
experiences or feels through psychological prejudices and idiosyncratic 
sensations. Eventually, by reduction of the “whole” society into its atomic 
parts, i.e., particular persons, when pushed to its logical extremes, 
relativism tends to decompose, disintegrate (I don’t mean this pejoratively, 
of course, but rather descriptively) to the position of Protagorean subjec- 
tivism. Accordingly, following the Sophist’s famous dictum, the subjectivist 
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would insist that “[individual] man is the measure of all things; of what is 
that it is and of what is not that it is not” (Plato, Theaetetus, 152A). A.J. 
Ayer’s emotivist theory of ethics is an excellent example. 

Thirdly, the notion that ethical relativism maintains that moral 
values are conditioned or caused by external factors, influences outside 
of the agent, must be considered. In effect, then, the moral views of a 
person or a society are causally determined by genetic, biological, 
psychological, and sociological antecedents, which result in theoretically 
predictable outcomes. On this model, morality is caused by environmen- 
tal conditions, which are inherently beyond the ability of the person to 
control or for which one cannot be held responsible. The writings of Freud 
and Skinner, although for very different reasons, serve as good examples 
for this view. It follows, of course, that on this paradigm, ethical values 
can be conditioned or programmed consciously by external forces or 
agents. (George Orwell’s 1984, Aldous Huxley’s Brave New_World and 
Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon are precisely written as ideological 
protests against such negative utopias.) Basically, this position is empiri- 
cal and scientific in perspective and derives its plausibility in great part 
from both the physical, biological, and social sciences. 

A fourth implication of moral relativism states that ifthe value is not 
currently—or never was—factually represented in a particular person or 
society, then either that value does not actually exist or it never existed. 
Relativism is essentially tied down to particular, factual, empirical 
instances. Without the particular historical or contemporary concrete 
fact, the value cannot exist. On this account, “values” are reducible to 
historical facts, actual circumstances, and specific instants, which are 
empirically confirmable or verifiable. The philosophy of Logical Positiv- 
ism is very much in tune with this paradigm. Ethical relativism is 
essentially nominalistic, only particular facts and acts exist. 

Finally, ethical skepticism directly follows from the implications of 
relativism, subjectivism, determinism, and nominalism. Thus either (a) 
there are no moral truths (pyrrhonian skepticism); or (b) there are no 
moral values but even about that we cannot be certain (academic, 
constructive, mitigated skepticism). Classic epistemological skepticism, 
of course, insists that both the criteria of sensation and reason lead to 
either an infinite regress or to circularity. 

In summary, then, ethical skepticism follows from four contentions: 
(1) “right” and “wrong” vary from society to society and time to time; (2) 
values reduce to personal taste because the individual perceiver distorts 
whatever he/she thinks or feels; (3) values are conditioned/caused/ 
determined by external and ultimately impersonal physical or psycho- 
logical factors; and (4) values are grounded in empirical, contingent and 
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nominalistic circumstances. Moral skepticism thus reduces in the end to 
value neutral customs or mores, to the conventional and artificial. Thus, 
the critical difference between ethical relativism and absolutism is that 
the former is descriptive and factual whereas the latter is evaluative and 
normative. This reflects Hume’s distinction between the Is and Ought; 
Fact and Value; Science and Morality. (Consequently, the statement, 
“Helen is 5’2” and weighs 130 lbs” is descriptive and factual whereas the 
proposition, “Helen is good and beautiful” is evaluative and normative.) 


Il. 

There are, in point of fact, three forms of ethical relativism (as 
opposed to epistemological relativism): descriptive; normative; and 
metaethical relativism (Taylor, 1978). (1) The first is characterized as 
descriptive, factual, or scientific relativism; it holds that no absolute 
moral standard exists (not merely that one has not been found as yet). 
Hence, it denies the possibility of an objective, universal criterion, a 
standard, which would be independent of any particular group, or person 
who happens to hold it. Rather, on this interpretation, ethical beliefs are 
a matter of empirical fact, either psychologically or sociologically caused, 
conditioned by environmental factors; and an empirical and disinterested 
observation informs the unprejudiced eye of the social scientist that all 
moral values are derivative, contingent, and dependent. In this sense, all 
values are based merely on prevailing circumstances, on custom; they 
are artificial and conventional; and they are, as previously stated, caused 
or conditioned. Ethical mores represent cultural and historical facts, 
anthropological data, if you will, from which one is entitled to conclude 
that there is no independent moral law which could conceivably ever 
serve as a regulative maxim for human conduct. This position dates at 
least as far back as Herodotus, Democritus, and the Greek Sophists and 
later was exemplified in the skeptical writings of Sextus Empiricus, who 
pointed out that cultures do in fact vary in their rules of conduct; that 
these rules, in turn, can be discovered to have an empirical origin and are 
environmentally determined; and, finally, that each culture tends to 
ethnocentrically imagine that its own codes of behavior are the only 
“correct” ones, whereas it was obvious to the Skeptics that ubiquitous 
disagreement about ethical principles clearly proves that no culture is 
right and nothing is universally true. 

Strictly speaking, however, as Walter Terrence Stace has indicated, 
this latter argument appears to be a non-sequitur, since it only shows, at 
most, that the ultimate principle has not been found as yet and not that 
it can never be found (Stace, 1937). Nevertheless, the skeptical camp 
continues to insist that moral truths stand discredited by virtue of the 
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constant and ongoing dissension among candidates vying to be the 
supreme and sole principle. 

The second species of relativism is termed normative ethical relativ- 
ism and it declares that there is, indeed, a valid meaning to the terms 
“right” and “wrong” or “good” and “bad” but that these meanings are only 
significant within the context of a particular society. Thus, although two 
(or more) societies may disagree about what is praiseworthy or blame- 
worthy, nevertheless, within a given social order, there is a genuine right 
even though this specific right may be inconsistent with or even 
contradictory to the virtue of some other culture. For example, it is a vice 
for an individual to hoard a surplus of goods in a Marxist system whereas 
it may be both expedient and laudable to do so in a capitalist economic 
structure thereby creating artificial demand. Judgments of praise and 
blame, accordingly, are meaningful only within a specific and restricted 
social framework. It follows that what may be morally right in one society 
may be wrong in another. Or, put differently, both societies are right even 
though their moral rules are diametrically opposed and contradictory. 
Representatives of normative ethical relativism would include Hegel, 
F. H. Bradley, and William Graham Sumner among others. Possibly the 
earliest expression of this principle is to be found in Glaucon’s speech in 
the Republic, which Cornford characterizes as an early formulation of the 
social contract theory. 

The weakness of this particular viewpoint is that every social group 
is essentially composed of smaller and smaller subgroups (aggregates) 
and that these, in turn, are further reducible to their ultimate constituent 
components, “parts,” i.e., individual persons. At which point, Normative 
Ethical Relativism becomes indistinguishable from—and degenerates 
into—ethical subjectivism as characterized above. 

Finally, the third kind of relativism is entitled metaethical relativ- 
ism. It originates with G.E. Moore’s Principia Ethica (1903), which 
focuses on the definitions and meanings of terms and the validity of 
arguments employed in moral discourse rather than the underlying 
substantive or normative principles. It is, accordingly, a second order 
study, which asks, “What does the word ‘good’ mean?” rather than “What 
is goodness?” or “What is the Good?” Further, metaethical relativism 
proposes that the meanings of moral terms, e.g., goodness, obligation, 
duty, etc. not only vary from culture to culture but rather, more 
specifically, they only have validity within the context of a particular 
linguistic usage or “language game.” Ludwig Wittgenstein has been a 
most able proponent of this viewpoint. (Moore himself, however, seems 
to have been an agathistic or ideal utilitarian hokdimg that good is an 
indefinable quality, it is “simple,” like the color yellow.) 
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III. 

The major criticism against the position of empirical, anthropological 
relativism and skepticism lies along, first, Humean arguments which 
maintain that ethical values are intrinsically distinct and different in kind 
from observed facts, that there is a significant distinction between “the 
ought” and “theis,” values and facts, between morality and science. Thus, 
Hume first distinguishes meaningful propositions from meaningless, 
metaphysical ones. The former are either concerned with “relations of 
ideas” (analytic truths) or “matters of fact” (empirical judgments). But 
beyond these distinctions, Hume also argues that judgments of value 
(both ethical and aesthetic) are different in kind from contingent, a 
posteriori, matters of fact. Although ethical propositions are a species of 
“matters of fact”, they are nevertheless more properly felt as opposed to 
observed. They are, according to Hume, grounded universally, absolutely 
in a moral (or aesthetic) sense “common to all mankind.” (Hume, of 
course, assumes as Aristotle did and Mill later would that human nature 
does not change, that it has ever been the same.) Thus, according to 
Hume, the proposition, “Helen is five foot and two inches tall” is different 
in kind than the valuative judgments that “Helen is good” or “Helen is 
beautiful.” (We shall return to Hume’s moral sense doctrine later.) 

Kant, like Hume, similarly believes that ethical principles are 
genuinely distinct from empirical judgments. For Kant, however, in 
contrast to Hume, the distinction is ultimately grounded in the separation 
of two realms of being, a phenomenal realm of natural causality and 
determinism, which stands in radical opposition to a noumenal sphere of 
moral freedom. But for both thinkers, as opposed to the relativists, ethical 
principles are meaningful. (Max Weber and Edmund Husserl would agree.) 
In any case, while acknowledging possible conflicting interpretations 
among relativists, I would suggest that Democritus as well as some of the 
Sophists, Epicurus (if he is interpreted as a psychological hedonist), 
Machiavelli, and Thomas Hobbes’ model of psychological egoism all 
essentially represent this position, as does Freud. 

In addition, I would include the radically subjective, “emotive theory” 
of A.J. Ayer within this category; hence even though Ayer claims that 
moral utterances are meaningless, still they are observable as mere 
expressions of feeling (extreme subjectivism). Indeed, I think it is safe to 
say that the theories of classical—of both physical and psychological— 
determinism (of the “hard” variety as exemplified by John Hospers), 
inevitably imply moral relativism. Ayn Rand, however, is generally 
interpreted as a normative egoist, an absolutist position. Epicurus’ model 
of “freedom” as physical chance involves some interpretational issues as 
well and yet, I am convinced, it essentially entails moral relativism. 
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(Sometimes Epicurus, however, is interpreted as a normative hedonist 
rather than a psychological one, in which case then he would be classified 
as an absolutist.) 


IV. 

The opposite standard of (B) ethical absolutism, by contrast, holds 
that the criterion of moral conduct does not fluctuate from place to place 
or time to time. The principle is universal in rationalism and fidelism; or 
“general,” common to all mankind, as Hume expresses it, in empiricism. 
In existentialism, however, the ethical choice is individual, as opposed to 
the particular in relativism, and it can change but nevertheless remain 
absolute at that specific point in time. 

Secondly, it maintains that moral values are objective in the sense 
that all observers would agree in their “disinterested” judgments. 
Objective here means that the value is conceived “as if” existing 
independently of what anyone happens to think or feel. Again, however, 
existentialism differs in that the moral worth of an action—or decision— 
is grounded in the subject and cannot exist independently of the 
concrete individual. Thus, just as ethical relativism implies subjectiv- 
ism and skepticism, in direct contrast moral absolutism involves claims 
of objective validity and certainty (dogmatism). The standard is con- 
ceived to be independent of the attitude of any particular person or 
society and when it is ascertained, it is recognized as true or valid 
beyond skeptical doubts or further disputation. In existentialism, 
however, the value, criterion, principle cannot exist apart from the 
individual who has chosen and expressed it and it exists as long as he 
or she stands committed to it. Sartre’s insistence that human values are 
“subjective” does not negate that they are absolute so long as they are 
posited intentionally. 

Thirdly, the ethical rule is independent of particular causes or 
conditions—although not necessarily of al/ mankind in general. Accord- 
ingly, it is unconditional, universal, general/common, absolute. 

Fourthly, itis conceivable in rationalism and fideism that in actuality 
a perfect moral act has never been achieved (Plato; Kant; Augustine); 
nevertheless the principle is real and transcends actual human experi- 
ence. By contrast, in empiricism, it is grounded in human nature itself 
and in existentialism it derives from individual choices. Finally, it follows 
that moral knowledge is in principle attainable and certain. 

One final important point before we attend to specific principles. In 
ethical absolutism, in rationalism, empiricism and fideism, the criterion 
is discovered by reason, experience, or faith, whereas in existentialism 
the principles/meanings are created, not discovered. And in rationalism, 
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empiricism, and fideism they are universal (or “general”) as opposed to 
individual in existentialism (and subjective in skepticism). 


V. 

Thus, the specific sub-principles of moral absolutism can be treated as 
grounded under four separate headings: (1) rationalism; (2) empiricism or 
human nature; (3) faith and revelation; and (4) existentialism. In regard to 
schemes (1), (2) and (3), they may be subdivided further into principles that 
are either (a) apprehended immediately, directly, intuitively; or (b) compre- 
hended mediately, relationally, discursively, indirectly, inferentially. This 
distinction will be discussed more fully below. 


VI. 

(1) Religious fideism, as ultimately grounded in faith or revelation, is 
best exemplified by such thinkers as St. Augustine, who based moral 
values in the love of God or in St. Thomas Aquinas, who grounds them 
in the knowledge of God. Thus, St. Augustine, for instance, declares, “I 
believe (through faith) so that I may understand,” first belief through 
faith, then knowledge or insight. On the other hand, Protestant theolo- 
gians tend to stress the inner illumination provided by the light of 
individual conscience as the infallible criterion of moral action. In either 
case, however, the emphasis on the word of God or the voice of conscience 
both serve as the final authority for the religiously minded moralist. 
What is virtuous or vicious is to be decided by the testimony of the Holy 
Scriptures and explicit faith in those writings. It is a truth, which is 
manifestly and directly present to the deliberating soul, and it commands 
in no uncertain voice. Consequently, whether Christian faith, for in- 
stance, invokes the “objective authority” of the Catholic Church, with its 
hierarchy of priests, bishops, and cardinals; or whether the touchstone of 
subjective conscience in traditional, orthodox Protestantism is invoked; 
or the appeal is to the esoteric inner illuminations and insights of the 
mystics, all of these criteria, in some significant sense, refer back to a 
single act of religious faith, a willingness to believe in a transcendent, 
theistic reality. 

Thus, when moral dilemmas are presented to the believer, the 
conviction is that they can be securely addressed in prayer and answered 
through some basic form of an ultimate appeal to religious faith. In this 
respect, absolute moral truth—with its specific application of the crite- 
rion—is discovered by faith. The law of God is discovered to be an already 
existing reality, which is conceived as universally binding, as a rule 
legislating impartially for all mankind and at all times. As a criterion, it 
is to be applied universally, necessarily, without exception. As we shall 
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see in our discussion of (4), in this view, “essence precedes existence,” 
God’s command is eternal, immutable, absolute. And because God is 
conceived to be absolute and eternal, his moral commands are assumed 
to be timeless as well. 

Finally, ifthe religioethical truth is discovered by conscience, then it 
is a direct, immediate apprehension; if, on the other hand, it is inferred 
or interpreted through a chain of authorities, e.g., leading from sinner to 
priest to bishop to cardinal to pope, then it is determined mediately, 
indirectly. 

This distinction between immediate, direct apprehension of truth 
and mediate, inferential comprehension has another important implica- 
tion in Christian theology as well. For if one views the Bible as directly 
authored by God, then it follows that a literal and in inerrant reading of 
His words and commands is in order (Fundamentalism). By contrast, if 
one regards the Bible as inspired—but not directly written—by God but 
rather composed by men, then a range of interpretation is not only 
permitted but also inevitable (Liberal Believer). It’s the meaning or the 
message that is paramount. 

Rather different from this method of achieving ethical certainty is the 
rationalist approach. (2) Rationalism is the thesis that some of our 
concepts/truths are known independently of sensation/experience. These 
pure/non-sensuous concepts are innate, already (predispositionally) in 
the mind; and they are a priori: 1) universal, always true, true in any 
conceivable universe; and 2) necessary, for the opposite assertion implies 
a metaphysical or logical contradiction. Since what is true within the 
mind, rationalists believe, is also true in reality outside the mind, it 
follows that absolute knowledge is attainable. (Plato, Descartes, Leibniz, 
Kant). Hence, the moral rule or criterion is discovered through pure 
reason and again it is said to be known either immediately or relationally. 


VII. 

For certain thinkers, like Plato and some of the Cambridge Platonists, 
the ethical criterion applies immediately, intuitively. Thus, for example, 
the Platonic principle, that “Virtue is knowledge of the Good,” is an 
instance of an a priori moral truth, one that is grasped by “pure” (non- 
sensuous) intellectual intuition (Republic, Analogy of the Sun and the 
Good and the Divided Line Passage). Indeed, the mind or soul actively 
grasps not only the form of the Good, but each of the moral universals— 
justice, courage, temperance, wisdom—in their ideal singularity as a 
result of a direct, immediate intellectual insight (noesis); as Cornford 
explains, “noesis is constantly compared to the immediate act of vision 
and it suggests a direct intuition or apprehension of its object.” 
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The distinction between immediate and mediate, i.e., relational, 
cognition perhaps can be exemplified best by exploiting a passage from 
Peirce’s essay, “How To Make Our Ideas Clear.” According to Peirce: 


We observe two sorts of elements of consciousness, the distinction between 
which may best be made clear by means of an illustration. In a piece of 
music there are the separate notes, and there is the air. A single tone may 
be prolonged for an hour or a day, and it exists as perfectly in each second 
ofthat time as in the whole taken together; so that, as long asit is sounding, 
it might be present to a sense from which everything in the past was as 
completely absent as the future itself. But it is different with the air, the 
performance of which occupies a certain time, during the portions of which 
only portions of it are played. It consists in an orderliness in the succession 
of sounds that strike the ear at different times; and to perceive it there 
must be some continuity of consciousness, which makes the events of a 
lapse of time present to us. We certainly only perceive the air by hearing 
the separate notes; yet we cannot be said to directly hear it, for we hear only 
what is present at the instant, and an orderliness of succession cannot 
exist in an instant. These two sorts of objects, what we are immediately 
conscious of and what we are mediately conscious of, are found in all 
consciousness. Some elements (the sensations) are completely present at 
every instant so long as they last, while others (like thought) are actions 
having beginning, middle, and end, and consist in a congruence in the 
succession of sensations, which flow through the mind. They cannot be 
immediately present to us, but must cover some portion of the past or 
future. Thought is a thread of melody running through the succession of 
our sensations. (Peirce, 1957; compare with Edmund Husserl, The 
Phenomenology of Internal Time-Consciousness, § 3.) 


The immediate is directly given or intuitively grasped, and this can 
occur either in a sensory context, as in Hume’s moral sense doctrine, or 
it can happen in an intellectual framework, as in Plato’s noetic insight 
into the meaning of the moral forms or universals. By contrast, the 
relational “moves”, joins, or unifies separate concepts or propositions 
together, as in the Utilitarian’s measurements of pleasure or happiness 
or in Kant’s synthetic judgment a priori, the categorical imperative. 
These two quite different modes of knowing, then, constitute radically 
different categories of access in terms of possible ethical principles. 

The foregoing distinction between immediate ideas and conceptual 
relations conforms to a traditional medieval distinction, which opposes 
innate, self-evident truths against discursive or reasoned ones, concep- 
tion from inference, a premise from a syllogism, intuition from demon- 
stration, and apprehension from comprehension. The former, as we have 
intimated above, is immediately and directly known; the latter involves 
mediate, indirect, and relational knowledge, a process of thought. For 
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example, the ontological “argument” for God’s existence, by identifying 
essence and existence in the case of God and God alone, is an instance of 
the former truth whereas the cosmological argument, which moves from 
effect to cause is an example of the latter. Ultimately, the distinction 
between intellectual intuition and discursive understanding, again, 
originates in Plato’s outline formulated in the third and fourth levels of 
the Divided Line. 

In opposition to the intuitionist school, other philosophers, like the 
Stoics, Kant, and Rawls theorize that the ultimate standard of morality 
is both rational and relational. Accordingly, the Stoics maintained, for 
instance, that the eternal laws of nature are grasped by reason, by the 
faculty which understands the necessary cause and effect interconnec- 
tions governing the universe as dictated by the principle ofa divine order. 
Everything is as it must be. Virtue or happiness consists, then, in actively 
affirming this natural, divine, eternal order, of adjusting one’s thoughts 
and feelings so that one positively acquiesces in the foreordained order 
of events. It is in this attitude that our moral duty consists. 


Donotseek to have everything that happens happen as you wish, but wish 
[affirm] for everything to happen as it actually does happen, and your life 
will be serene. (Epictetus) 


Universal conceptions and rules consequently follow, namely that no 
man is born a slave; all men are brothers; and everyone has an ethical 
obligation to help his fellows. That there are natural, human laws even 
in the state of nature, the condition of man prior to the formation of 
society and government, is a notion, which has dominated Western 
philosophy. Its ultimate origin clearly begins with Plato; but it receives 
its unique stamp of discursive, mediate, relational thought by virtue of 
the Stoic conception of duty, which posits the subject’s active affirmation 
of his “will”, a will which expresses itself in conformity with the objective 
moral order. This principle—and paradigm—is the same in Kant. And 
when the Nazi war criminals were condemned at Nuremberg it was 
precisely because they were found to have committed crimes against all 
humanity—the universal class of mankind. The argument, so ably 
propounded by Kant, in his stricture against suicide, is that it is 
intrinsically irrational and self-destructive for a rule or law to extermi- 
nate itself; it is contrary to reason that reason should command its own 
cessation. Thus, to universally counsel suicide in moments of despair (or 
genocide as a political expedient) is against reason because it necessarily 
entails the elimination of reason itself. Nolaw can reasonably will its own 
non-existence. That is a contradiction. 

In Kant’s terminology, the criterion of morality is a synthetic but a 
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priori proposition. (Other philosophers who posit synthetic and a priori 
relations include Plato, Hegel, Husserl, and Sartre.) Consequently, the 
categorical imperative, which states, “Always act so that the subjective 
maxim [your will, intention] of your action can become an [objective] 
universal moral law legislating for all rational beings in any [possible, 
conceivable] universe,” constitutes a relational principle synthetically 
linking two distinct concepts—the subjective will and the objective law— 
to each other in ana priori fashion. Similarly, Kant’s second formulation 
of the ethical principle is likewise relational, since it states that you 
should always treat others as ends-in-themselves and never as a means 
to your own ends, i.e., happiness. The third formulation is equally 
mediate, relational, discursive in that it combines the will as sovereign 
in commanding and the person as subject in obeying through the principle 
of autonomy. Following Rousseau, Kant agrees that man is free when he 
gives the law to himself, when he self-consciously follows his own law; in 
this sense, self-consciousness, reason, and freedom are identified through 
the relation of the subjective will and the objective moral law. 
Parenthetically, I might add that Western philosophy has formulated 
two opposing principles of freedom (see Figure 1); either freedom is doing 
as you should; or it consists in doing as you please; either it is determined 
by knowledge (Plato) or law (Stoics); or by power (Sophists) or individual 
nature (Democritus). Both the Stoics, Rousseau, and Kant subscribe to 
law as the model of freedom. (Richard Peter McKeon, lecture notes.) 


Vill. 

A far different rule is offered by the proponents of empiricism, those 
who assume the stability of human nature (3). Thus, philosophers like 
Aristotle, Hutcheson, Shaftesbury, Butler, Hume, Bentham, J.S. Mill, and 
G.E. Moore contend that the criterion is discovered through experience, 
it is empirically derivable, objective, and certain once ascertained. By 
empiricism I mean the position, which maintains that there is nothing, 
which is present within the mind, which is not originally derived from 
sensation, from some precedent impression (Aristotle—in certain pas- 
sages—Locke, Hume, Mill). Empiricism is the thesis that all of our ideas 
are derived from precedent sensations; or that there is no idea in the mind, 


Figure | 
Two Conceptions of Freedom 


Doing as you should Doing as you please 
/ \ / \ 


Knowledge Law Power Individual Nature 
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which is not first given in experience (the mind is likened to a blank tablet: 
Aristotle—Locke). Since the opposite of a ‘matter of fact’/sensation is always 
conceivable/possible/imaginable, it follows that there is no logical contra- 
diction in denying any ‘matter of fact.’ Thus, at best all we can attain are 
varying degrees of belief—not knowledge—grounded in empirical prob- 
abilities and culminating in feelings of psychological anticipation (Hume). 
On this principle, one could argue, for example, that it is a fact of human 
nature that all men desire happiness or that all mothers naturally love 
their children (unless a destructive environment intervenes). 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that all three relativisms (scien- 
tific, normative, and metaethical) are similarly ultimately based on 
empirical facts or linguistic usage. And, although normative ethical 
empiricism is likewise grounded in experience, the differences between 
empirical relativism and empirical absolutism is that the latter posits an 
unchanging human nature which commands us in what we ought to do; 
and, unlike relativism, it is not grounded in particular, subjective 
feelings. Itis anormative principle as opposed to a descriptive one. Thus, 
the tradition from Aristotle to Hume and ir:to Bentham and Mill believes 
that human beings have ever been the same and that the same virtues 
of friendship, loyalty, gratitude, generosity, benevolence, etc. have 
prevailed. (It is not until the writings of Rousseau, Hegel and Marx that 
the possibility of a “changing” human nature arises.) 

Aristotle’s normative assertion that moral perception is constituted 
by the individual’s ability to choose and know the mean between two vices 
or extremes is an example of a criterion, embedded in universal human 
nature (“All men desire happiness”), whichis both immediate and directly 
grasped by the sensations of pleasure and pain. Thus, according to the 
Greek philosopher, the morally brave person is one who is able, volun- 
tarily and after deliberation, to choose between the vices of foolhardiness 
and cowardice; he is the man who exhibits practical wisdom. But the 
certainty that one has deliberated well, acted rightly, and chosen 
correctly is provided by an immediate sense of pleasure, a perception. The 
criterion (principle) is determined by a direct perception, a feeling of 
pleasure when one has chosen rightly and pain when one has chosen 
wrongly. When this perceived feeling of pleasure becomes customary, 
habitual upon the performance of a good act, then the moral disposition 
can be said to have been actualized, attained (Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics, I, 6). Thus Aristotle proposes that we become good by doing good 
acts; it is a matter of training as we develop our (potentially) virtuous 
character. Aristotle, of course, emphasizes “deliberation” as a condition 
of moral judgments and acting well but the ultimate appeal rests on 
perception, an immediate feeling. Thus although Aristotle states that 
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choice is the result of both desire and deliberation, that “The intellect 
alone moves nothing,” that it is ratiocinative desire or desiderative 
reason, as W.D. Ross describes it, nevertheless the assurance that the 
choice is a correct one lies with perception. 

Similarly, Hume’s insistence that the “moral sense” is the ultimate 
arbiter between virtue and vice is another instance of a principle, which 
is grounded in human nature, but manifests itself immediately. We are 
so constituted, says Hume that nature has determined us tojudge as well 
as to breathe. Analogous to our five senses, the moral sense pronounces 
or responds directly when it is confronted by a moral action, although, to 
be sure, unlike the other five senses, it does not have a physical organ to 
which it can be traced as the sense of sight can be referred to the eye and 
hearing to the ear. Nevertheless Hume confesses that the moral sense 
can be corrupted, or even destroyed, just as the eye can be damaged by 
adverse circumstances. For example, although all mothers naturally love 
their children, it is possible to find women who have suffered so greatly 
at the hands ofa brutal and uncompromising environment that they have 
lost the capacity for natural affection toward their offspring. And yet, 
under normal events and when the moral sense has the opportunity to 
judge “disinterestedly,” dispassionately, apart from egoistic consider- 
ations and self-interest, it will inevitably judge correctiy; its sentiments 


are objective and “universal” (as with the Third Earl of Shaftesbury and 
Francis Hutcheson). These three thinkers, then, ground their ethical 
principle in a moral sense that judges directly, immediately. The “heart” 
determines whether an act that does not affect our self-interest (disinter- 
estedly) is either virtuous or vicious. To be sure, Hume also defends an 
early utilitarian position as well but his main appeal lies in his moral 
sense doctrine. 


The notion of morals implies some sentiment common to all mankind, 
which recommends the same object [i.e., moral action] to general appro- 
bation, and makes every man ... agree in the same opinion or decision 
concerning it. It also implies some sentiment, so universal and compre- 
hensive as to extend to all mankind and render the actions and conduct, 
even of the persons the most remote, an object of applause or censure, 
according as they agree or disagree with that rule of right, which is 
established. These two requisite circumstances [namely, universality and 
comprehensiveness] belong alone to the sentiment of humanity here 
insisted on. The other passions produce in every breast, many strong 
sentiments of desire and aversion, affection and hatred; but these neither 
are felt so much in common, nor are so comprehensive, as to be the 
foundation of any general system and established theory of blame and 
approbation. When a man denominates another his enemy, his rival, his 
antagonist, his adversary, he is understood to speak the language of self- 
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love, and to express sentiments peculiar to himself, and arising from his 
particular circumstances and situation. But when he bestows on any man 
the epithets of vicious or odious or depraved, he then speaks another 
language and expresses sentiments, in which he expects all his audience 
to concur with him. He must here, therefore, depart from his private and 
particular situation, and must choose a point of view, common to him with 
others; he must move some universal principle of the human frame, and 
touch a string to which all mankind have an accord and symphony... [T]he 
humanity of one man is the humanity of every one, and the same object 
touches this passion in all human creatures. (An Enquiry Concerning the 
Principles of Morals, Section IX). 


Hume thus was convinced that his science of human nature was 
empirically analogous to Newtonian physics and that the psychological 
principle of the association of ideas complemented Newton’s law of 
gravity. Correspondingly, the moral sense functioned in the domain of 
ethical sentiment in a similar manner that the principle of the association 
of ideas served in the cognitive realm. The moral sense, accordingly, is 
grounded in human feeling, in sentiment rather than reason, although 
unlike “matters of fact,” which are also derived from experience, the 
moral sense is a non-cognitive apprehension not based on causal connec- 
tions or relations. 

At this point, it is worth cautioning that interpretational issues will 
frequently arise when we seek to determine the ultimate principle. 
Joseph Butler, for instance, states that the normative criterion is 
conscience as embedded in empirical human nature. And yet, he obvi- 
ously believes that it is God who has planted this faculty within us. So 
should we say that his position is fideistic or empiricist? In addition, he 
often speaks as if it is reflection that judges, and not conscience. If this 
is the case, then we wish to be able to tell whether the principle is direct 
and immediate (conscience) or rather the result of comparison and hence 
relational (reflection). It is confusions over first principles such as these 
which lead W.D. Hudson into grouping together (mistakenly) such 
diverse thinkers as the Platonist Ralph Cudworth and Hume; or Samuel 
Clarke and the Third Earl of Shaftesbury merely on the basis that ethical 
judgments are interpreted as immediately derived (Hudson, 1967). 

By contrast, empirical yet relational in orientation are both Jeremy 
Bentham’s and John Stuart Mill’s normative brands of hedonistic and 
eudaemonistic utilitarianism, respectively. Bentham thus instructs us to 
measure, add, and calculate physical pleasures against pains with the end 
in view of reaching an objective conclusion as to what ought to be done. 
By the same token, Mill advises that we must calculate the consequences, 
in terms of happiness, in order to resolve what ought to be done. In both 
cases, the underlying assumption is self-evident, “all human beings by 
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nature seek and desire to be happy.” That truth or fact alone, however, 
is insufficient to guide us; it is a mere general truth without specific 
guidance or determination. Beyond its empirical validity, we are required 
to perform certain intellectual calculations, which will in turn result in 
a directive conclusion telling us what ought to be done, what action should 
be taken, in any given situation. Accordingly, the hedonistic, 
eudaemonistic, and agathistic (G.E. Moore) brands of utilitarianism are 
different species of a single empirical principle, grounded in human 
nature, which posits a mediate “calculation of the consequences” as the 
criterion of what ought to be done. Similarly, both act and rule utilitari- 
anism ultimately rests upon an inferential train of premises to reach a 
moral conclusion. 


IX. 

In each of the three preceding absolutist principles—the fideistic, 
rationalist, and empiricist—the criterion of morality is discovered and it 
commands universally or “generally” (Hume, An Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Morals). This is quite different from the principle underlying 
existentialism. According to existentialist thinkers, the criterion is 
created—not discovered—and although it obligates individually rather 
than universally, it is nevertheless an absolute principle. This latter 
consideration is important because existentialists are not relativists. 
Their criteria are absolute but they only apply to the individuals who posit 
them and not to all rational beings (Kant) or human beings (Hume). 
Relativism inherently implies personal taste, subjective standards; it 
reduces to an “each to his own” indifference. Relativism is ultimately 
grounded in the particular; and it is conditioned, contingent, or depen- 
dent. Consequently, as previously stated, ifa specific person or society did 
not exist, then that particular value would cease. For the empirical 
absolutist, although the value is contingent to human nature, neverthe- 
less the assumption remains that human nature itselfis unchanging and 
therefore as objective as are the laws of astronomy or physics. 

What is at issue, of course, is the meaning of human life. For the 
empiricist, it lies in a sense of happiness, which is essentially there even 
before one is born and which can be objectively discovered by an appeal 
to human nature. To the relativist, life has no pre-existent value or 
meaning but rather it often provides some sense of subjective, personal 
satisfaction, which varies from person to person. By contrast, for the 
existentialist, although human existence is meaningless, still the indi- 
vidual is able to create an absolute value for oneself alone. 

Thus, the existentialists declare that the individual chooses, wills, or 
creates an absolute law, meaning, or value for herself or himself alone; 
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accordingly. a sense of ethical responsibility as well as moral imputability 
inevitably follows (authenticity, good faith). The result is a moral 
commitment or involvement. As Sartre indicates, in his essay, “Existen- 
tialism Is a Humanism,” neither God nor a priori reason nor human 
nature can guide us in what we ought to do. Rather, each individual’s 
values are the result of radically free decisions. For Nietzsche, it was 
based on an aesthetic “will to power,” the power to create artistically, 
expressively and even morally. For Kierkegaard, it was a paradoxical act 
of faith, a passionate belief in something that is intrinsically against 
reason, absurd, self-contradictory (“I believe because it is absurd”). 

When St. Augustine pronounces, “I believe so that I may under- 
stand,” he posits a truth “beyond” reason; but when Kierkegaard declares, 
“I believe because it is absurd” (Tertullian), he invokes a truth against 
reason. Thus, Abraham believes that he will both kill Isaac and that his 
son will be saved. And for Sartre, it is a radically free choice unbounded 
by any structure of a transcendental or empirical “self.” Neither human 
nature nor reason nor God can dictate whether we ought to fight in the 
Resistance or collaborate with the Germans. In each case, however, the 
act or choice creates a value against which the individual judges his or her 
own efforts. It is in this spirit (and essentially following Hegel) that 
Kierkegaard regards the individual as “higher” than the universal; the 
religious “leap of faith” transcends universal morality. Similarly, accord- 
ing to Nietzsche, Achilles creates values; he does not follow pre-existing 
rules. When he withdraws from the battle because of Agamemnon’s 
insult, he is noble; when he allows Patroclus to fight with his armor, it 
is the right thing to do; when his friend is slain, he weeps from strength 
and anger; and when he returns to the fighting, it is the virtuous thing 
to do because he is great and chooses to do it. And even when he drags 
Hector’s corpse behind his chariot his deed is great in its contempt 
because Achilles is noble. 


X. 

What do moral principles have to do with the meaning of life? 
Everything. Whether one lives in society or on a desert island, the 
meaning—or meaninglessness—of one’s life is determined by one’s 
ethical or non-ethical assumptions. When the relativist, the hedonist, 
and the egoist posit their own subjective feelings as the goal of their 
existence, they have opted for a certain nonmoral principle. Similarly, 
when St. Augustine elects to invest the meaning of his existence in an 
absolutely good lawgiver, he thereby endows his life with transcendent 
value. When Kant maintains that reason directs us to self-consciously 
recognize not only our duty to others but also an obligation to perfect our 
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talents, even in isolation from our fellows, he thereby affirms the rule of 
reason as the guiding element in ethics. When Mill counsels us to 
maximize the happiness of others, he provides a social meaning for 
human existence; and when he defends the individual’s absolute right 
over his self-regarding conduct, he liberates us from peripheral social 
entanglements (On Liberty). And when Sartre forces and condemns us to 
choosing either to fight in the resistance or collaborate with the occupy- 
ing forces, he is compelling us to create, each of us individually and alone, 
our values, our meanings. 

Human beings live either by no genuine moral rules i.e., moral 
relativism, or by absolute ethical principles. They derive their sense of 
pleasure, happiness, or goodness from their conscious commitments to 
underlying principles and criteria. Animals may merely seek their self- 
preservation but even the most reductively naturalistic scheme, such as 
that of Hobbes, invokes a desire for pleasure as a goal. It is in this sense 
that the answer to how one feels and thinks about his or her ethical or 
non-ethical assumptions determines how one is committed to the mean- 
ing of his or her life. For the relativists, the meaning is personal, 
subjective, and often recognized as determined by psychological and 
social factors. For the theistic fideist, the meaning of life derives from the 
existence of God, a belief in a power greater than one’s self. For the 
rationalist, the meaning consists in a pursuit of ethical knowledge 
through reason. For the empiricist, it is sought in terms of human 
happiness for one’s self and for others. And finally, for the existentialist, 
it arises by virtue of an individual choice, an act, which is creative, and 
morally binding at once. 


Some Pedagogical Conclusions 


Let me conclude by invoking a principle of “applicability” in relation to 
both teaching and learning. Aristotle describes philosophy as a search for 
first principles. From this basic insight, we begin to understand that all 
philosophical systems—metaphysical, epistemological, or ethical—“flow,” 
“follow from,” or are “grounded in” certain fundamental conceptual defini- 
tions. Thus even Hegel and Husserl, who claim to have presuppositionless 
beginnings, nevertheless start with a conception of consciousness which 
assumes it to be mental, i.e., that it is minds that think. Now although 
relatively few philosophers employ the geometrical method, as Spinoza 
and Hobbes do, in presenting their systems, nevertheless it is instructive 
to consider that philosophical and conceptual systems derive from assumed 
basic definitions (principles), “axioms”, and their consequent interdepen- 
dent propositions. How these foundational concepts are selected is another 
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issue although I tend to agree 
with Pascal, Fichte, and James 
that they are decided “by our 
passional natures: “The heart 
has its reasons which the head 
(reason) does not know.” 
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losing them amidst the complexity of the readings. But it is to be hoped 
that as time and interest move forward, students will become more 
inclined and encouraged to ponder the readings if they have the compan- 
ionship of the directional map of the chart along with them. The chart is 
focused, concrete, clear, and direct, whereas ethical readings are often 
digressive, abstract, vague, and ambiguous. 

And there is also the factor of time. Often there is not enough time 
to cover all the material necessary for a comprehensive survey that the 
course intends. But this is not only true of philosophy but of other fields 
as well. Thus, for example, today’s students are more apt to be assigned 
Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby rather than Wolfe’s Look Homeward, 
Angel even though the principle of human loneliness is a central theme 
in both novels; or the instructor will prefer Conrad’s Heart of Darkness 
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over Hardy’s The Mayor of Casterbridge although the concept of human 
betrayal grounds them both. 

Finally, I have sought to provide what I take to be a helpful matrix 
of possible ethical principles in the context of Western philosophical 
options/paradigms. I flatter myself that this schema has certain advan- 
tages of clarity over the more traditional distinction between deontological 
and teleological moral principles because it does not group thinkers, like 
Plato and Mill together, whose views are “poles” apart. 

Let me finish with an important observation. Philosophical argu- 
ments cannot proceed unless the participants have the same basic 
principles, premises, or assumptions. Thus when Hobbes objects to 
Descartes’ metaphysical and epistemological system and Descartes in 
turn replies, itis clear that the two thinkers are not so much arguing with 
each other as past each other. Since their principles are diametrically 
opposed, the one asserts precisely what the other denies (just so in ethical 
controversies). Not only is it fruitless for a relativist and an absolutist to 
argue with each other, but it is also just as futile for a rationalist and an 
empiricist (even though both are absolutists) to contend against one 
another. Without shared assumptions, discussion is impossible. And 
ultimately first principles can only be changed by a “conversion,” since 
they are essentially a matter of the heart and not the head. 
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The Ethics of Teaching (Kenneth Strike & Jonas Soltis, 4° Edition, 
2004) is an expansion of earlier versions designed to help classroom 
teachers and other educators understand how to think ethically as 


professionals. As stated in the text, the authors’ goal is to equip readers 
not only to think critically, but to also apply their understandings of 
professional ethics as teachers and role models to their practice. The 
reader is encouraged to embrace her role in helping students to connect 
the objectivity and rationale behind ethical thinking and actions so that 
“we can all lead morally responsible lives together” (p.5). In other words, 
it is the authors’ intention that the perspectives of the teachers and 
students within their case studies will act as catalysts for readers to 
become deeply involved in reflecting on their own beliefs and perceptions 
about professional ethics. This review will explain the format of the book, 
clarify frequently used definitions and theories (as they relate to educa- 
tional ethics), and describe how this revised 4 edition remains useful to 
pre-service and practicing teachers. 

The field of educational ethics is relatively small compared to other 
educational research and theory fields. This might be attributed to the 
fact that little longitudinal data exists apart from studies relating to the 
ethical issues of diversity and multiculturalism in the classroom. A rise 
in ethical writings and research is occurring, with overarching goals of 
educating the educator about potential ethical situations. Works such as 
Campbell’s The Ethical Teacher (2004) and Buzzelli and Johnston’s The 
Moral Dimensions of Teaching: Language, Power and Culture in Class- 
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room Interaction (2002) are aimed at assisting the classroom teacher in 
addressing, examining, and reflecting on ethical situations through the 
use of personal accounts and case studies that lead to probing discussions. 
The use of the personal anecdote and case study format allows for the 
reader to interact with the scenario and personalize his or her learning. 
Ultimately, through examination and reflection of the cases presented, 
the teacher can learn how to analyze, solve, and avert ethical problems 
or dilemmas. 

Presumably, many pre-service and in-service teachers will be able to 
identify with the personal-accounts-turned-case studies presented by 
Strike and Soltis, which will, in turn, help them to translate the presented 
theories into classroom practice. However, this book is not intended to 
be a “how to” guide for covering common classroom situations that center 
on so-called profound ethical issues; rather, it is intended to move the 
teacher to learn to think effectively about dilemmas and everyday 
occurrences not always easily recognized as potential problems in the 
classroom. The case studies are designed to be difficult so that the reader 
will be encouraged to commit to reflective, serious, and thoughtful 
thinking about her or his own professional ethics and beliefs. 

The studies presented in the earlier chapters of this book are 
concerned with punishment, freedom and equality, while the latter 
chapters address democracy and cultural diversity. Topics include cen- 
sorship in the school newspaper (intellectual freedom), punishment and 
due process (based on an explosion in the science classroom), and school 
fighting, which are issues that the majority of pre- and in- service 
teachers can indeed identify. 

The case study format is also designed to involve readers at different 
levels of thinking and analysis throughout the four distinct sections of 
each study. First, the case study, usually involving a teacher and a 
student or parent, is presented to the reader. Second, a brief overview of 
the dispute is presented from differing perspectives, including the 
perspectives of the teacher, the student, the parent, and the administra- 
tion. Third, the ethical concepts (which sometimes include the fallacies 
embedded within each of the differing perspectives) are discussed as they 
relate to each person involved or affected by the situation. Fourth, the 
authors conclude their portion of the discussion in the final section of the 
case study, which prompts the reader to reflect carefully on his or her own 
ethics and interpretations. 

As a guide for pre-service and novice teachers, Strike and Soltis 
succeed in gaining the reader’s interest in the subject of educational 
ethics beyond the legal issues that dominate the common and popular 
representations of the field. As a pre-service or novice teacher, readers 
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can learn much about the types of ethical situations that teachers 
experience daily. This book represents a “familiarity” course to be taken 
before pre-service or novice teachers experience ethical situations or 
dilemmas. 

In order to effectively analyze each case study and to truly reflect on 
one’s personal beliefs about ethical dilemmas, the reader must first be able 
to recognize, identify, and categorize ethical concepts (as defined by Strike 
and Soltis) that are involved in each vignette. Readers’ interactions with 
the case studies will only result in conceptual changes if they familiarize 
themselves with such ethereal concepts as: consequentialist and 
nonconsequentialist; moral, valid, and ethical judgments and arguments; 
the rightness and wrongness of a decision in terms of consequences; 
utilitarianism, universalism, and due process. For example, the ethical 
consequentialist is described as being concerned more with the conse- 
quences of her actions, while the non-consequentialist is concerned with 
her duties, obligations, and principles. Non-consequentialists include some 
who believe in ethical universals, which states that the principle underly- 
ing some actions can be willed to be universal law and therefore applied to 
everyone. Theoretically, utilitarianism advances the notion that all of the 
consequences for everyone’s well being (respect for everyone) must be 
taken into account before making ethical decisions. For the educational 
and professional ethics novice, understanding these concepts may prove to 
be a daunting task, as terminology used and explained in earlier parts of 
the book may not be easily understood or appropriately applied without re- 
reading the text to check for understanding. 

While the use of case studies is effective for bridging theory into 
practice and for opening dialogue, the authors’ ultimate success in 
teaching educators to think effectively about ethics is determined by 
whether or not the reader is able to accurately apply these concepts after 
analyzing each case study. It is imperative for the reader to understand 
his or her own beliefs in light of the terminology used in the text because 
ethical arguments begin with an arbitrary and improvable assumption 
about rightness and wrongness, good (things that are intrinsically 
valuable and valued for their own sake), and social utility (p. 5). For 
example, the reader’s beliefs about social policy—and how it ought to be 
determined by what produces the greatest amount of good for the 
greatest number of persons—are factors that affect one’s ability to 
effectively analyze each case study. 

Not all of the case studies presented are about teacher versus 
student or teacher versus parent. Indeed, one example that breaks from 
these vertical power relationships is that of teacher in opposition to the 
administration and teacher in opposition to the community. The case 
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study which illustrates these power relationships presents a teacher, 
Ms.Canebrake (p. 94), who intentionally defies direct orders from her 
principal and district requiring her to teach fractions to her second grade 
class because she believes her students are ill-prepared to study fractions. 
Ms. Canebrake’s disregard for school and district policy places her in an 
ethical battle with the administration. The dilemma, therefore, not only 
involves whether Ms. Canebrake’s actions are ethical, but alsoifdisciplin- 
ary actions towards her are appropriate. 

The greater dilemma may be in determining who has the right to 
decide what is ethical in a multi-layered system responsible for educating 
the nation’s youth. It is a question of determining whose values, whose 
morals, and whose beliefs should be presented to students. What is 
needed in this situation is not only equal respect for persons and actions 
that do the most good for the greatest number of people, but also for open 
communication to understand the nature of each participant’s views and 
how they influence the ethical outcomes of this situation. While this and 
other case studies provide a vehicle for considering ethical concepts from 
the viewpoint of a consequentialist and non-consequentialist, the au- 
thors’ goal is not to ultimately define “the world as it is, but ofhow it ought 
to be” (p. 97). 

Without the ability to have productive conversations about ethical 
dilemmas, a teacher’s individual successes and failures will have little 
meaning outside of her or his classroom or his or her world because of 
isolation from colleagues and peers. Events might forever be a “blip” in 
one’s life history and in the memory of others involved, but beneficial 
learning will not likely occur and the goals of society will not have been 
met. According to Strike and Soltis (p. 94), there has to be professionalism 
and a respect for differing perspectives in order for true ethical dialogue 
to succeed. Having respect for others’ voices and respect for yourself and 
your profession is a necessity. 

The Ethics of Teaching covers a broad range of ethical situations and 
related terminology needed for effectively analyzing a professional 
teacher’s ethical actions. In this review, I have discussed frequently used 
terminology and how it is applies to the ways in which the book guides the 
reader towards deeper, reflective understandings of educational ethics. 
This revised 4" edition remains useful to pre-service and practicing 
teachers in that it helps them to think effectively about ethical dilemmas 
in the classroom and on the school campus by providing a variety of 
complex, multi-perspective cases that present them with dilemmas that 
could arise during a professional teacher’s career. 

However, one of the book’s weaknesses is the presentation order of 
the case studies. Difficult case studies are included in the primary portion 
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of the text, with the intent of promoting multi-layered thought about the 
ethical issues presented. At the conclusion of the book, “additional 
readings” are provided. While relegated to the back of the book, thereby 
visually diminishing their importance, these additional case studies are 
in many cases more applicable and realistic in terms of what pre-service 
and novice teachers may actually face in the classroom. Had these items 
been distributed equally at the end of thematically related case studies, 
connecting the more difficult passage with more accessible and realistic 
readings could have enhanced readers’ reflections. 
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